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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


In these days of democratic simplicity the Prime 
Minister is conveyed across the Channel with his 
family in one of H.M.’s destroyers, and a special train 
awaits them at Dover to rush them up to town. In 
the old days of aristocratic privilege Prime Ministers 
were content to travel by ordinary trains and_ the 
common mail packets. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury returned from the Berlin Congress, bringing 
“peace with honour,’’ in the ordinary channel steamer 
and boat train. We remember that Lord Rosebery, 
when Prime Minister, dashed up to Waterloo in his 
brougham just in time to miss the morning train to 
Portsmouth for the Isle of Wight. Sorrowfully he 
drove back to the Foreign Office, and went down to 
Osborne by the afternoon train, for it never occurred 
to the Premier to put the nation to the expense of a 
“special.’? But those were the bad times of class 
ascendancy and extravagance. 


It is worth noting that the men who are leading on 
their fellows to embark in a Bolshevist war against 
Society under the name of “‘ strikes’’ are not the 
heroes for whose benefit Mr. Lloyd George wants to 
make the country worth living in. These strike 
leaders or secretaries are all men who have never left 
their comfortable suburban homes for one hour, except 
indeed to make speeches or write letters stirring up 
some kind of civil war. They have endured nothing, 
and braved nothing during the last five years, and 
have no doubt had their secretarial wages doubled. 
Experts in criminology tell us that the motive of far 
the larger number of crimes, including muraer, is 
vanity, a diseased egotism that craves notoriety at 
any cost. Vanity we believe to be the compelling 
Motive of most of these strike leaders, a vanity which 
is fed by the illustrated papers. A woodcut of ‘‘ Bert, 
in the centre, with pipe,’’ seems a small cause of such 
a big and nasty thing as a railway strike; but such is 
human nature. 


_ The root of the mischief is the irresponsibility 
enjoyed by these organisers of strikes. If the head 
of a big commercial firm, or the chairman of a large 
Industrial company, were to make such mistakes as 
those made by Bromley and Webb, ruin would punish 

im: financial disaster would sink his business, and 
he would be deposed, if not made liable with his whole 


fortune. But these men are allowed to plunge cities 
into distress and to involve their own clients (slaves 
they should be called) in loss and discomfort by their 
contradictory decrees and repudiation of contracts 
without being punished in any way. It is true that 
the extension by ‘‘ Dora’’ of section 4 of The Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, as well as the 
discovery that there were men ready at a moment’s 
notice to work the generating stations, have brought 
the man Webb and his myrmidons up short. But 
until the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 is amended by 
making Trade Union funds liable for the torts and 
breaches of contract committed by their members, 
there will be no steady protection for the public. 


Mr. Lloyd George has proved himself to be a great 
War Minister : he has succeeded where the second Pitt, 
Aberdeen, Gladstone, and Asquith all failed, thanks to 
his mercurial energy and sanguine temperament. It 
remains for him to prove himself a great Peace 
Minister. Unlimited resources in the form of money 
and men were placed at his disposal to win the war. 
A practically unlimited majority, the largest ever 
known, has been placed at his disposal to enable him 
to make peace, and extricate the country from’ the 
terrible difficulties in which the war has plunged it. 
Will he succeed in peace? And by peace we mean 
not only peace in Europe but peace here at home, in 
Britain. Though many of the difficulties are created 
by anarchists, and revolutionaries, and vain mischief- 
makers, some of them are due to deeper economic 
causes. 


To lose the ship for a penn’orth of tar is proverbially 
foolish: but much of the war expenditure has been 
indescribably and indefensibly reckless, particularly in 
the Ministry of Munitions. We know a man, an 
obscure timber merchant in the provinces, with so little 
capital that he was glad to get a bill for £500 dis- 
counted at a high rate, who in two years’ time made 
so much money by supplyin the Munitions Ministry 
with chlor picru that he bought an estate in his county. 
This prodigal war expenditure had to be met by the 
issue of hundreds of millions of paper money, repre- 
senting not assets, but consumption, and by huge 
loans. Currency inflation is always followed y a rise 
of prices: but as there never has been inflation on 
such a scale before, so there never has been such a rise 
and wages, which have doubled and 
rebled. 
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The terrible consequence is that hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women are out seeking jobs which 
no one can give them, because the wages necessary to 
enable them to live cannot be paid. It is the fashion 
just now to sneer at domestic service, as an unworthy 
employment. But a considerable proportion of women, 
and even many men, are not strong enough, or clever 
enough, for employment in anything but some form of 
domestic service. What. is happening now? The 
cost of living is so high, and the wages demanded so 
high, that people cannot afford to engage them. The 
same thing applies to all but the leviathan shops. The 
small shopkeepers cannot afford to pay the’ wages 
asked by assistants to-day. The factories, mills, and 
big shops can only absorb a certain number of hands. 
There must always be a considerable residuum, who 
used to be employed by the small shops and domestic 
service, but who can no longer be taken on at present 
wages. 


How are the prices of commodities to be brought 
down? We do not wish to dogmatise: it is a difficult 
subject : but we believe that the abolition of Govern- 


ment control, and the play of supply and demand, | 


would right prices in the long run. Why, for instance, 
is the Government control of the tea trade maintained ? 
The Government officials do not, cannot, understand 
the trade as well as the brokers in Mincing Lane. 
Our best tea is now exported by the Government for 
sale abroad, and the worst teas at high prices are 
forced upon the British consumer. This business of 
feeding Europe is, of course, a contributory cause to 
high prices at home. It is sad to think that there are 
hungry populations in Austria and Poland. But 
charity begins at home, and unless the Government 
are careful there will be thousands starving in 
England. A great many people, who have never 
known want or even discomfort, are drifting towards 
distress. 


Certainly an all-round reduction of the hours of 
labour will not remedy but aggravate our difficulties. 
Lord Henry ‘Bentinck is quite harmless so long as he 
is stringing together quotations from Disraeli and 
Carlyle and labelling them Tory Democracy. But 
when he descends into the arena and lends his great 
name to the forty-four-hours-a-week men, and their 
anarchist associates, he is more mischievous than he 
knows. We do not suppose that Lord Henry has 
studied the comparative science of industrialism in 
different countries very closely, or he would know that 
a forty-four hours week, unless adopted simultaneously 
by the whole world, would be fatal to the country that 
tried it. The Germans, and the Austrians, and the 
Poles, will work fifty-four or sixty hours a week: the 
Americans and the Japanese will almost certainly stick 
to a forty-eight hours week.. British export trade 
would be killed by a forty-four hours week. 


Not by such fantastic and heroic methods as these 
can England be economically saved, but by the prac- 
tice of the old-fashioned virtues of retrenchment and 


industry. In the course of the last few weeks Lord 
Inchcape and Lord St. Davids have delivered impres- 
sive speeches to their shareholders, and both agree 
in demanding that we should have some clear and 
authoritative statement of our national assets and lia- 
bilities, in order that we may see in what direction 
economy can be practised. Every joint-stock com- 
pany is bound by law to deliver annually to its share- 
holders a properly audited balance-sheet. Is it not 
time the taxpayers had a national balance-sheet pre- 
sented? The same reckless expenditure seems to go 
on in every direction. What are we going to get in 
the way of receipts? Take, for instance, this question 
of an indemnity from Germany. President Wilson 
said ‘‘no indemnities ”’ in his Fourteen Points. Let 
us forget that, and ask what are we going to get from 
Germany ? 
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We are going to have an army of occupation of 
1,000,000, and each soldier will cost not less thay 
£100 a year, for his pay has been raised to £1 15, 
a week, and his food will certainly cost not less than 
41 a week. Our Continental army, therefore, will 
cost us £100,000,000 a year: and what are we going 
to get for it? It is said that Germany will pay the 
cost of the army of occupation: but as the armies of 
occupation, French and American and British, will 
run to about 3,000,000, and their cost to £ 300,000,000, 
how much shall we get out of Germany after the cos 
of the occupying armies has been paid? Precious 
little, it is to be feared. We shall never get ou 
finances straight, and reduce the cost of living, until 
we know what are our assets and liabilities, our reve. 
nue and expenditure. 


The Times published an article on Monday by Mr. 
Frank Simonds, an American journalist, which js 
startling in its frankness. ‘‘ British policy has bee 
actuated by a very frank recognition that the war has 
changed the whole position of Great Britain in the 
world. The costs in men, in money, in prestige, of 
this struggle have cut very deeply; the moral effect 
of the submarine warfare in its later phase, and the 
last year’s desperate campaign, have left their marks 
upon the Englishman and find ready expression in his 
conduct. In sum British policy has fixed 
upon the League of Nations and ceded everything 
which the President chooses to make an issue. . . . 
British comment frankly recognises that it will never 
again be within the power of Great Britain, even if 
there were the desire, to challenge America in war o 
peace.’’ In a previous paragraph Mr. Simonds says 
‘* The Englishman hopes that the League of 
Nations will place the United States as mandaton 
of the Great Powers in Constantinople, in Asia Minor, 
and in Central Africa."’ Does he indeed? Who told 
Mr. Simonds that? 


All this amounts to very much what the Saturday 
Review has pointed out in previous issues. France is 
to get Alsace and Lorraine; Belgium is to be rebuilt 
and repaid in cash; Italy is to get the Trentino, 
Trieste, the Adriatic Coast, and the Dodekanese. But 
England, who led and financed the Alliance for four 
years, who has spent 8,000 millions, lost 800,000 men, 
and maimed a million, is to get nothing at all, except 
the honour of placing herself under the protecting 
zgis of the United States. » President Wilson is an 
amiable and voluble idealist, but in two years’ time 
he will have ceased to exist. The Americans are quite 
willing that he should talk in this hour of verbiage: 
but if the United States accept the position of ma 
datory at Constantinople and in Asia Minor, we may 
be certain that American trade will recoup itself for 
the charge, and there is not room for two Westem 
Powers to trade in Mesopotamia. Mr. Simonds del- 
cately reminds us that the British Empire has had its 
day, and that but for America it would have perished. 


The sum and substance of Mr. Frank Simonds’ 
first article were, ‘‘ Good night, Great Britain! The 
war has done you in: you have lost men and prestige, 
and you owe the United States much money. America 
has done what you have so often done before in great 
wars, come in at the eleventh hour with money-bags 
and fresh troops. You must come off your perch: 
you can’t govern any more of the world than you af 
doing now: you must therefore play second fiddle for 
ever after to America, who as the mandatory of the 
League of Nations will take all the governing business 
off your hands in Africa and the Pacific.’’ All this 
(which is quite a fair summary of the first artick) 
struck us as amazingly tactless, not to say politely 
insolent. We were inclined to be angry, and to tel 
Mr. Simonds that England was not finished yet, and 
was quite as capable as America of governing th 
Cameroons and Mesopotamia and the Pacific Islands 


Then came the second article, and our anger dis 
appeared, for Mr. Simonds gave an enormous wink, 
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and proceeded to tell a tale about Mr. Wilson which 
the Democrats in America will hardly relish. Mr. 
Simonds tells us that President Wilson is a phrase- 
maker rather than a statesman, and that as soon as 
he came to London and Paris he realised the wisdom of 
holding his tongue. For he had no more notion what 
he meant by the League of Nations than the babe 
unborn. ‘‘ After a certain length of time, however, it 
became clear that if real progress was to be made it 
would be necessary to cease the discussion of abstract 
principles and get down to the actual construction of 
the machinery, and at this point the President was 
helpless and his associates in the American Commission 
useless, and it fell to the British, logically and inevit- 
ably, to begin the task of constructing some frame- 
work, and this is what has been going on for the past 
three weeks.’’ It is the Editor of the American 
Tribune who writes this. 


The ‘‘Super-State’’ was very soon discarded, 
because England would not subject her Navy, and 
France would not subject her Army, to the control of 
any international body. Mr. Simonds practically ad- 
mits what THe Saturpay Review said last week, 
that the mandatory system is a piece of democratic 
humbug to cover what is really annexation. It is a 
compromise by which President Wilson is allowed to 
escape, with his Fourteen Points in his pocket, from 
an impossible situation. The League of Nations 
remains, in the language of the American editor, ‘‘a 
loose confederation of like-minded nations, destitute of 
power to enforce its decisions, and condemned to rely 
on moral influence in the end.’’ The same fog of 
phrases has enveloped the Russian question. Neither 
the United States nor the Western Powers are willing 
or able to send an army to put down Bolshevists. 
They have therefore invited these murderers and 
robbers to a sham conference at Prinkipo. By such 
— and nonsensical words democrats rule the 
world ! 


The Germans have knocked up a provisional con- 
stitution, consisting of a National Assembly and a 
States Committee (the Bundesrath under a new title), 
which, as it is only provisional, does not interest us. 
Herr Ebert has been elected President of the German 
Republic, who is to live in one of the Kaiser’s best 
Castles on the Spree and have an income of £50,000 
a year. Dr. David has been chosen president of the 
National Assembly. A Government has been formed 
with Herr Scheidemann as Premier and Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau as Foreign Secretary. The seriousness of 
the German situation cannot be exaggerated. Germany 
has suffered less (except in the loss of cannon-fodder, 
which she values little) than any other belligerent. 
How is she to be made to pay? The Germans are 
determined to nail the Allies if possible to President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. How came the Allies to 
accept these Fourteen Points? They were hastily 
written by an academic politician three thousand miles 
from the scene of action, and in total ignorance of 
the facts. 


It is odd enough that the details of the Asquith- 
George crisis of December, 1916, should first appear 
in The Atlantic Monthly, and should slowly filter back 
across the sea to London. We find it difficult to 
believe ‘‘that fiery particle,” the soul of a Prime 
Minister, ‘‘should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 
There must have been some stronger reason for Mr. 
Asquith’s resignation than the leader in The Times of 
Monday, 4th December. There is an ugly story whis- 
pered that Mr. Bonar Law told Mr. Asquith that unless 
he resigned the Tory members would leave the 
Coalition Government. This would have been all 
right if the Tory Ministers had so decided: but they 
had resolved, on the contrary, when they met on the 
Sunday morning, to strengthen Mr. Asquith’s hands 
against the Northcliffe Press. This story, which we 
cannot credit, casts a very grave imputation on the 
good faith of Mr. Bonar Law. 


What we have never been able to understand is 
why Mr. Asquith allowed himself to be driven out of 
office, whether by Mr. Lloyd George, The Times, or 
Mr. Bonar Law. Why did Mr. Asquith not appeal to 
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the House of Commons or the constituencies for a vote 
of confidence? He might or he might not have got one, 
but at least he would have suffered a less ignominious 
death than extinction by intrigue. Another question. 
Why did Mr. Bonar Law refuse to form a Govern- 
ment when sent for by the King on the advice of the 
outgoing Premier? Mr. Law was the leader of the 
largest party in the House of Commons; yet he de- 
clined to accept His Majesty’s commission, and took 
office under Mr. Lloyd George. It is said that Sir 
Max Aitken, the Canadian ‘‘ merger,’’ arranged that 
transaction, and was immediately rewarded by a 
peerage. 

We cannot congratulate the Government on the 
composition of the King’s Speech, with which the 
business of Parliament was opened on Tuesday. By 
tradition the Royal Speech has hitherto been a stately 
and concise review of our relations with Foreign 
Powers and a brief enunciation of the measures to be 
submitted to Parliament. The words put into King 
George’s mouth were too many, and read like a lead- 
ing article hastily written in the office of some Socialist 
organ of the baser kind. Happily the Prime Minister’s 
speech was much better than the King’s, and ended 
with a firm declaration that all the collective strength 
of society shall be put forth against ‘‘ Prussianism ”’ 
in the ranks of Labour. A better Britain, by all 
means; it is what we all want: ‘‘ Mais que Messieurs 
les assassins commencent.’’ Many of the strikes are 
attempts to ‘‘hold up’”’ the country, mere Prussianism, 
as Mr. Lloyd George said. 


‘* Bolshevist ’? has now come to occupy the place of 
‘* Jacobin’’ a century ago; it is a mere term of abuse, 
hurled by opponents at each other. The Ulstermen 
call Nationalists and Sinn Feiners Bolshevists, and 
Mr. Devlin retorts on the Carsonites with ‘‘ You’re 
another.’’ The employers call the strikers Bolshevists, 
and so on. Major Guinness and Sir Samuel Hoare 
have at last extracted from the Prime Minister an 
explicit condemnation of the real Bolshevists, but to- 
wards Russia Mr. Lloyd George could do nothing but 
admit our helplessness. America won’t send men or 
money to Russia: Italy can’t: are France and Britain 
to supply the men and the money? The same ugly 
truth really underlies the payment of reparation, now 
quietly expanded into indemnities (another of the 
Fourteen Points gone), by Germany. 


Mr. Joseph Arch was the first and.probably the last 
agricultural labourer to be returned to Parliament, and 
his death at over ninety recalls the election of 1885, in 
which the Liberals won many of the counties on “‘ the 
three acres and a cow”’ ticket. Mr. Arch really was 
an agricultural labourer and lived in a little house at 
Barford in Warwickshire. He suggested ‘‘ the three 
acres and a cow’”’ to the Birmingham politicians, Mr. 
Jesse Collings and the Caucus. Arch was quite honest 
and totally uneducated. Some Tory squire was com- 
paring in the aristocratic tone of those days the con- 
dition of the Wiltshire labourer with that of “* the 
hinds of Northumberland.”’ The word hind had only 
one meaning for Arch, and he followed furious. 
‘*Hinds, indeed! How would the honourable member 
like it if I compared him and his friends to goats? ’’ 


A little incautiously, we think, Mr. Bottomley, in 
sacrificing his parliamentary virginity for the second 
time, compared his own financial adventures with the 
present position of Germany in face of her creditors. 
I never found my creditors, said the light-hearted Mr. 
Bottomley, willing to wait for my convenience: why 
should Germany expect us to wait until it is convenient 
for her to pay ten thousand millions or twenty? 
Analogies are dangerous arguments. Mr. Bottomley’s 
creditors could always seize his shares, or his furniture, 
or his yacht, or his race-horses, with very little’ trouble 
and in no time. Germany’s assets are not so easily 
seized and realised. Then Mr. Bottomley found some 
admirer to pay his debts out of hand, and enable him to 
re-start his political career. Where is the friend or 
admirer of Germany who will plank down ten or twenty 
thousand millions to set the Kaiser and Kultur on their 


legs? 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH. 


HE Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday was 
adequate to a great and critical occasion: it 
was calm, clear, and resolute. It was the speech of 
a statesman with an irresistible majority at his back, 
with a brand new mandate from the nation in his 
pocket, who can afford to look at the problems 
of the hour with a steady and impartial glance. Of 
course, Mr. Lloyd George was in the same difficulty 
as all popular Ministers in democratic countries. 
During the elections Mr. Lloyd George had done what 
he used to advise his Labour friends to do—he had 
opened his mouth wide, and talked too much at large. 
He made promises about indemnities, about the 
punishment of the Kaiser, and about ‘‘a country fit 
for heroes to live in.’’ Quite wisely, having got the 
votes, he altered his tone, and spoke no longer like an 
electioneer but a reponsible statesman. Sir John A. 
Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, once found himself 
in a similar predicament after a whirling protectionist 
campaign. ‘The manufacturers, assembled in the Red 
Parlour at Ottawa, taxed him with forgetting his 
election pledges. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Sir John A., 
‘*three months ago I was your humble servant: now 
you are mine.’’ That was the substance of Sir John’s 
reply: in reality he used a quite unprintable metaphor 
to represent the change in his position. 

We will not quarrel with Mr. Lloyd George’s polite 
description of the labours of the Paris Conference. 
We think too much precious time has been wasted 
over a scheme for a League of Nations, which is really 
nothing more than the present Alliance of England, 
America, France, and Italy, with a number of pious 
aspirations and counsels of perfection solemnly formu- 
lated. Everybody sees now that the mandatory sys- 
tem is the democratic veil thrown over annexation to 
satisfy the great Transatlantic phrase-maker. The 
terrible problem of Bolshevist Russia, with its huge 
external debt, its domestic inferno of bankruptcy and 
murder, its army of savages threatening Central 
Europe, has not been touched by the Powers at Paris. 
But, worst of all, the terms of peace to be demanded 
of Germany have not been settled ; still less, the means 
of enforcing those terms. Surely that ought to have 
been the first business of the Paris Conference: the 
League of Nations might well have waited. Lord 
Curzon reminded the House of Lords that the war was 
not over. It is not, indeed; M. Clemenceau says that 
the armistice is only ‘‘a lull in the storm.’’ How are 
the Germans to be made to pay an indemnity? There 
is only one way, namely, an army of occupation, 
numbering many millions, staying there for many 
years. The Germans hope and believe that no such 
army will be forthcoming from the Allied Powers. 

The part of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech which dealt 
with ‘‘ Labour Unrest ’’ was on the whole satisfactory. 
It was necessarily somewhat vague, but it was not 
deficient in clearness or courage, The Prime Minister 
reminded the working classes that those of them who 
had remained at home had suffered nothing during the 
war. On the contrary, except such anxiety as all 
patriotic Britons are supposed to have felt, the hand- 
workers had ‘‘the time of their lives,’’ wages were 
never so high, and there was no unemployment, not 
even the fear of unemployment. The sudden cessa- 
tion of war conditions has undoubtedly produced real 
industrial difficulties. Huge Government contracts 
cannot suddenly be withdrawn, and factories erected 
pro hdc vice cannot be suddenly abandoned, without 
dislocation and suffering. The armistice came so 
quickly that the Government were caught unprepared 
with their reconstruction policy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women may be out of employment 
shortly, and it would be cheaper and sounder policy to 
employ them on building houses and making roads 
than to su t them in idleness on ‘‘ unemployment 
donations.’’ As Mr. Lloyd George said, labour unrest 
and strikes may be divided into legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. The latter, which are conducted by anarchists, 
are one of two things. Either it is an attempt to upset 
society a la Russe, or it is an endeavour to force 
certain demands for money down the throat of the 
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nation by brute force, according to the doctrine that 
might is right. Plainly and sternly the Prime Minister 
indicated that Bolshevism and Prussianism will both 
be suppressed by all the forces of civilisation. 


THE LABOUR WAR. nn 


WO qualities are essential both in the Government 
and the public if we are to find a way through the 
troubles which beset us—patience and courage, 
Patience is required both to explore the causes of un. 
rest and in handling its symptoms, courage in taking 
decisions on social policy broad enough to meet the 
need and in the use of the firm hand at the right 
moment. First, we must know what it is all about; 
and then lay down a policy and adhere to it. 

Let us be clear about this, at any rate, that the 
strikes are as British as the strikers. The effect of 
war conditions has been to hasten to maturity projects 
for amelioration of labour conditions which would 
otherwise have developed slowly. Nobody denies that 
the social conditions of labour in Great Britain, as in the 
rest of the world, were before the war in some respects 
unsatisfactory. Nobody denies that they ought to be 
rectified. The strikers contend that they should be 
rectified at once. What has to be made clear to them 
is that the nation agrees with them, but that to force 
the pace too fast may and indeed will make all true 
reform impossible. 

Patience then for the men faced with the spectre of 
unemployment, and still affected by the stress of war 
conditions! Let them examine dispassionately the 
facts of the national position. For four and a half 
years the nation worked to convert its vast industrial 
machine into an engine of war. Can it swing back to 
its old ways in four months, and will the swing back 
be helped by stopping the work which alone can induce 
it? Let us admit that hours are often too long, that 
wages do not always bear a due relation either to the 
cost of living of the worker or the profits of the 
capitalist, and that both workshop and housing con- 
ditions are often execrable. Is it the way to improve 
these things to demand hours which in the uncertain 
conditions of industry make it doubtful whether the 
necessary production can be achieved, wages which 
before finance has found itself may make industry 
bankrupt, and conditions which both the shortage of 
labour and of materials make impossible? 

If we address these observations to the men we 
think that the employers are equally in need of ex- 
hortation. A few of them are protesting that they are 
aware that the world has changed, and assure us that 
they are remodelling their affairs accordingly. They 
are, however, displaying a quality which, excellent in 
the workman, is extremely undesirable in the em- 
ployer—patience. They patiently endure strikes, and 
they patiently permit the continuance of the conditions 
that provoke strikes. Why? Not because they are 
fools, but principally because they have not yet shown 
the quality indispensable in them—courage. Through- 
out the war, in spite of grumbles and criticism, they 
were protected by the State against labour, and were 
sustained by unlimited public contracts. They have 
vigorously demanded the restoration of their freedom, 
and to a large extent their demand has been granted. 
They are free to negotiate with labour, and their con- 
tracts are ended or ending. Why, then, do they find 
themselves in worse troubles than ever were engen- 
dered by war? Part of the answer, of course, is that 
the restraints imposed by the will to win the war are 
removed, but that is only the less part. The truth is 
that peace finds them unprepared. They have shel- 
tered so long behind the Government that they are 
finding it difficult to reassert individual enterprise. 
Industry has not re-started as it should have re-started. 
It is easy to blame the Government for a want of 
policy, but let employers look at home first. They are 
frankly afraid of what the future may bring, and they 
are not taking risks. It should be plain to them, how- 
ever, that by adopting this attitude they are taking 
the greatest risk of all—the risk of an_ industrial 
collapse. There is no cure for unrest until industry 1s 
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in (full swing again. Satan and his Bolshevist brood 
will always find mischief for idle ‘‘ hands.’’ If the 
employers will take risks in face of the financial em- 
barrassments of the day, they will be doing the one 
vital thing to help the nation at this moment. 

But if the public are to discover patience, and the 
workmen reasonableness, and the employers courage, 
the Government too must play its part. It is not 
enough for the Government to keep the ring, and cry 
“Go it, Labour!’ or ‘‘Let ’im have it, Capital,” 
according to the individual predilections of its mem- 
ers. ‘The Government, if it expects capitalists to risk 
their capital in re-starting industry, is bound to afford 
them a reasonable measure of protection. For the 
last half-century Governments have been engaged in 
protecting labour against capital: they have gone too 
far: they went too far in 1906: they must straighten 
the warped plank by bending it in the opposite direc - 
tion. In particular terms, the Government must 
amend the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 by rendering 
picketing ’’ illegal, and by making the funds of a 
trade-union liable for breaches of contract and tortious 
acts committed by its members. Further, it must ex- 
tend the protection of Section 4 of The Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, to all public utilities, 
such as the electric light and power companies, the 
railways, and all the county and borough councils. 
Is the’ Government prepared to take these steps? If 
not, there will not and cannot be peace. 

Sir Frederick Banbury has written to The Times 
offering to bring in a Bill to repeal the Trades Disputes 
Act, 1906. But Sir Frederick represents the City of 
London, which doesn’t count in these days, being 
merely the place where all the money of the British 
Empire and much of the rest. of the world is collected. 
If we may judge from the verbose compound of 
Socialist sentiment which has been offered to Parlia- 
ment as the King’s speech, the present Government is 
not likely to use its irresistible majority to repeal or 
even amend the Trades Disputes Act, that infamous 
handiwork of Lord Loreburn. Failing that remedy, 
may we make a few alternative suggestions to the 
Government for dealing with the Labour war? Un- 
doubtedly the shop-stewards should be recognised as 
trade-union officials by the executive committees. 
Very often the shop-stewards know more oi 
the facts in dispute than the executive or the 
trade-union secretary. That, however, is not a matter 
for legislation : what follows is, or might be. Let the 
Government create a statutory court, a competent tri- 
bunal, to decide whether, at a certain stage of the 
dispute, a strike is legal or illegal. If, after hearing 
employers and employees, the Court should decide that 
a strike is legal, i.e., justifiable, then let it proceed 
without further State intervention. But if the Court 
should decide that a strike is illegal, then the payment 
of strike-pay would become illegal, and might be 
stopped by injunction or attachment of the Union 
funds. That would get over the worst feature of the 
Trades Disputes Act, the immunity of the Union funds. 
In return for their acceptance of legislation of this 
character, the 'Government might give the Unions 
legal power to recover their subscriptions in a court 
of law from their members. Some of the older and 
bigger Unions have been in some difficulty owing to 
the refusal of their members to pay their subscriptions 
during the war, and the authority of the trade-union 
officials has been much weakened by this fact. In 
restoring to the trade-unions their pre-war rights, 
the Government might surely make some such bar- 
gain as we have indicated, which would do much to 
keep the civil war (our apparently ineluctable fate) 
within some bounds of reason and humanity. 


METHOD IN MADNESS AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


HE proceedings of the Peace Conference have 
been the object of much loose wit. The casual 
ignorance of the plenipotentiaries concerning matters 
on which they have been asked to adjudicate and their 
tendency when in doubt to refer the question to a 
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committee have been -especially remarked. ‘There is 
already a story circulating in London to the effect that 
M. Bratiano, after stating the case for Roumania at 
the Quai d’Orsay, was asked by someone sympathetic 
how he had felt during the ordeal. He replied that 
the proceedings rather reminded him of the time when 
he came.to Paris for his viva voce examination for the 
French bar: ‘‘ only on that occasion my examiners 
knew more than I did.’’ 

At first sight it seems rather odd that a number 
of gentlemen should be called upon to decide questions 
affecting the future of the whole civilised world with- 
out having any very intimate personal acquaintance 
with the details involved. But a moment’s reflection 
will show that such an arrangement is in the circum- 
stances inevitable and that it is in keeping with the 
best political tradition always and everywhere. During 
the first three weeks of the Conference the representa- 
tives of the five great Powers, variously described as 
the “ Big Five’’ or the ‘‘ Council of Ten,’’ have had 
to consider subjects involving the most intricate prob- 
lems of finance, law, ethnology, economics, strategy, 
history, diplomacy, and social science. Even if the 
Council had been chosen from the whole world for 
their knowledge of these subjects, no ten men could 
possibly know as much as would be necessary to solve 
all the problems coming up for consideration. These 
ten men, however, are not really ten men, but two 
men from each of five nations, chosen, not with a view 
to constituting a supreme international committee of 
experts on certain subjects, but with a view to ensur- 
ing that each nation shall be represented by delegates 
who command the general confidence of their respec- 
tive countries. Such a body is as necessarily a body 
of amateurs as the British Cabinet. The political 
experience of Great Britain, the nation which has 
hitherto exhibited most aptitude and wisdom in her 
politics, shows that the best form of government is 
government by amateurs of general ability who are 
in a position to draw, when necessary, upon expert 
knowledge. For the purposes of the Peace Conference 
it is not necessary that Mr. Lloyd George or .President 
Wilson should know the .precise proportion of Rou- 
manians to Czecho-Slovaks in the Banat of Temesvar 
or the precise ethnological and economic rights of the 
Teschen problem. It is, on the other hand, very 
necessary that they should be generally bright and 
intelligent and able to form rough opinions upon hear- 
ing two sides of a question. The qualities necessary 
in a plenipotentiary are not, in fact, the qualities which 
are usually found in experts. In plenipotentiaries and 
Cabinet Ministers there should be lightness of heart, 
quickness of judgment and an intelligent opportunism 
of mind; and, in order that the necessary defects of 
these qualities may have little opportunity of asserting 
themselves, there should also be a constant reference 
of technical matters and matters involving special 
knowledge to the expert. In a word, we must have a 
Conference which knows too little constantly referring 
to committees who probably know too much. Amateurs 
who fail to consult their. expert advisers are guilty of 
criminal negligence. Experts who think that the 
amateur is useless and should be abolished are ignorant 
of the first principles of representative. government. 

There are two real dangers in government by 
amateurs, but neither of them arises from the 
amateur’s want of special. knowledge. One of them, 
indeed, arises from the temptation which sometimes 
assails the amateur to become his own expert. Not 
ignorance, but.a little knowledge is the dangerous 
thing. The wise amateur preserves his ignorance as 
sedulously as the expert cherishes his information. 


Has the Conference, after all, done so badly in its 
first four weeks? Mr. Lloyd George has returned to 
London in the knowledge that all the important ques- 
tions have had a preliminary hearing, and that they 
liave all been duly referred to the most competent 
authorities for investigation and (virtually) for a per- 
sonal settlement. During the next few weeks inter- 
allied Commissions and Committees and Sub-com- 
mittees, chosen entirely for their knowledge of the 
matter in hand, will be studying and preparing their 
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reports upon every subject that has come up ior con- 
sideration. Ports and waterways, currency and 
finance, reparation and indemnities, the limitation of 
armaments, the League of Nations, aerial transit and 
transport, breaches of the laws of war, the various 
territorial questions, international labour questions, 
the naval terms of peace, economic problems, the 
reconstruction and development of European industry 
—here are some of the questions at present under close 
scrutiny by the experts. When the work of the 
experts is done, it will again be the turn of the 
amateurs. Mr. Lloyd George will return to Paris 
and President Wilson will be called from Washington 
to hear the answers to the various conundrums which 
they have referred so plentifully during the last few 
weeks to the men who know. It is an admirable 
arrangement, effectively combining the virtues of the 
amateur and the specialist. It can hardly be objected 
that the method involves undue delay. Within four 
months—within six months at latest—the main lines 
of the European settlement should be fixed—a settle- 
ment involving no mere rectification of frontiers, but 
the application to the international affairs of the whole 
civilised world of principles and ideas hitherto unprece- 
dented. 

It is now clear that the forthcoming international 
settlement involves an entirely new conception of the 
scope and purpose of international law. The problems 
dealt with by the Congress of Vienna were provincial 
compared with those awaiting settlement in Paris. 
The work of the Peace Conference is more analogous 
to the work of Augustus or Diocletian than of the 
traditional European diplomatist. From four to six 
months to determine the major premises of such a 
settlement is surely not excessive. 

As a fact, no one seriously doubts that good pro- 
gress is being made. The current wit at the expense 
of our amateur representatives is wholly without 
malice. English faith in the amateur—the all-round 
man—is so deeply rooted that we like to exaggerate 
rather than conceal the ignorance of our statesmen 
concerning matters for which they are officially respon- 
sible. We feel that fundamentally it is right that they 
should not know, or at least appear to know, too 
much; and we find it rather amusing. We suspect 
that some of our statesmen wilfully lend themselves to 
the game partly from a love of pleasantry and partly 
from a sense of what is due to the English political 
tradition. We are convinced that no one could be 
quite so ignorant of frontiers as some of our delegates 
pretend to be. 

The criticism which has appeared in the Press is 
neither here nor there. From the Press point of view 
the Conference has so far proved wholly disappointing. 
There have been only three plenary public sessions in 
four weeks, and the proceedings of the Council of Ten 
have been chronicled in colourless communiqués. On 
the only occasion when the Press dared to be pictur- 
esque regarding something which took place at the 
Quai D’Orsay we note that they were subsequently 
required to publish a statement to the effect that their 
information was inaccurate, mischievous and mislead- 
ing. Naturally the Fourth Estate regard the Con- 
ference as a poor Conference, only partially enlivened 
by the frequent attendance of Miss Megan at the Hotel 
Majestic, by Mr. Balfour’s appearance at the Quai 
D’Orsay in a top-hat, and similar diversions. 


THE NARCOMANIAC. 
(By a Doctor). 


HE recent tragedy has attracted public attention 

to a condition of affairs which has been causing 
much concern to the authorities and to medical men 
for some time. Drug-taking has been on the increase 
during the last decade and particularly during the war. 
But it is a mistake to look upon the drug-taker as a 
product of the war and all its pains, anxieties, worries 
and strain. There were, long before the war, a certain 
number of drug-takers in the community. The public, 


as a whole, are notorious drug-takers; if this were 
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not so, the masses of so-called ‘‘ medical’’ advertise. 
ments in the papers, and the innumerable hoardings 
for the sale of ‘‘ Smith’s pills, and Jones’s cough 
cure, and ‘‘ Robinson’s’’ hair lotion would have no 
reason for their being. 1 am not speaking of the 
taking of comparatively harmless drugs, I am speaking 
of those who take drugs which are harmful in their 
effects, which enslave body and soul, which undermine 
the powers of self-control, the knowledge of right and 
wrong, which take away all initiative and energy, and 
ultimately reduce the victim to an individual who only 
‘‘lives ’’ while under the effect of the drug, and who 
will go to any length to obtain it. 

Curiously enough, the particular drug taken seems 
to run in fashions. 

Opium, and its derivatives we always have with us, 
Veronal at one time seemed to be the popular drug for 
those who needed soporifics, and many tragedies have 
occurred from it, so much so that many medical men 
refrained from prescribing it altogether. 

1 can recall chloral as being the drug which was in 
favour. Latterly, during the war, heroin and cocaine 
seem to be the favoured ones. Alcohol is, of course, 
the drug which has more devotees than all the others 
put together, and it is an indisputable fact that simul- 
taneously with the great decrease in the consumption 
of alcohol and the wonderful increase in the sobriety 
of the nation, has gone a marked increase in the con- 
sumption of various harmful drugs. 

This has been adduced as an argument for removing 
the restrictions on the sale of liquor, an argument 
based on unsound reasoning. 

The class of people who are habitually intemperate 
are not the sort of people who take drugs. The 
decrease in crime, which undoubtedly goes hand-in- 
hand with the decrease of drunkenness, is a stronger 
argument for maintaining the present difficulties of 
obtaining alcohol. 

There seems very little doubt that the real reasons 
for the increase in the numbers of people who take 
drugs are four in number. 

Firstly, during the last generation there has been 
a speeding up, and concentration, in the amount of 
work that men and women do in a day. There has 
consequently been an increase in the amount of energy, 
nerve and vital force people have to expend in getting 
through their work. The advent of the telephone, the 
telegraph, and the motor car have enabled, or, rather, 
have forced men to put more into a shorter time to 
keep up in the struggle for their livelihood. They 
have consequently had to use up nerve power and vital 
energy in a degree unknown to our forefathers. The 
highly-strung, nervous individual has had to pay for 
these overdrafts on his capital of nerve power; sleep- 
lessness, irritability and depression result. The calls 
on brain and energy have to be met at any cost. When 
it is found that certain drugs will give a good night, or 
will soothe irritated and jangled nerves, recourse is had 
to them. The deficit is met temporarily ; but deeper in- 
roads have to be made and further demands called for 
from these, at first, helpful agents. The time when the 
drug is the master and the man the slave rapidly 
approaches. 

Secondly, the strain that practically every member 
of the community has undergone during the last 44 
years has undoubtedly been the cause of many people 
falling under the thrall of drugs. The grief, anxieties, 
cares and troubles that have come to us all have had to 
be met and endured. Drugs which at first are helpful 
and legitimate begin to get a hold, and finally the 
sufferer awakes with a shock to the fact that his best 
friend is now an insidious and deadly enemy. 

Thirdly, there is a group of people who in a way 
have had drugs thrust on them. Drugs have been 
administered legitimately, for the relief of pain and 
diseases. The wounded man who has had pain going 
on for weeks and months has had to have morphia or 
its derivatives given him. The asthmatic has had to 
get relief by hypodermic injections of the same drug of 
by snuffing up cocaine. The sleepless man has had tv 
have hyprotics given him. Undoubtedly many of these 
people have fallen under the thrall of their remedies 
and have found life unendurable without them. 
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Fourthly, there is the small group of people who 
take drugs from boredom, from the desire to try some- 
thing new—to be in the latest fashion. Happily, I 
believe, these are few in number, but they do an infinity 
of damage to others. There are people who, having 
little to do, and time to waste, and too much of the 
good things of life, are ready to try anything that is 
new and exciting and that promises amusement. This 
class needs no sympathy. 

There is one very interesting factor in the considera- 
tion of drugs and drug-takers; and that is what one 
may call the inherited immunity to the harmful effects 
of certain drugs acquired by particular races. 

The European has acquired a certain amount of 
immunity to the harmful effects of alcohol, an 
immunity which is not possessed in anything like the 
same degree in aboriginal tribes such as the 
Esquimaux, the wild tribes of Africa, and South 
America and the Pacific Islands. There are certain 
people who appear to be able to take opium with a 
certain amout of impunity and without suffering bad 
effects. The men of the tribes of the Indian frontier 
and other castes in India are in the habit of taking an 
opium pill constantly. I am told that they can undergo 
great fatigue, and privation, and perform great feats 
of endurance provided they have their pellets of opium. 
The European who imitates them almost invariably 
comes to grief. The Chinaman, again, can smoke 
opium, and large numbers undoubtedly do so all their 
lives without suffering from it as the European would. 

There are other races who can take Cannabis Indica 
(hashish) with infinitely less resulting damage than the 
European. ; 

The problem of prevention is complicated by the fact 

that all the harmful drugs have a very useful sphere of 
legitimate use. In fact they are of inestimable 
value to man in proper cirumstances and properly 
administered. 
_The possible solution of the difficulty is in the 
Government taking over the wholesale sale of certain 
drugs, which would include all the drugs taken im- 
properly. The Government would refuse anyone per- 
mission to deal with the manufacturers, and would 
grant licences to a limited number of chemists in each 
district or town to deal with these drugs, and make it 
a criminal offence for any other chemist to deal in 
them. By this means the acquisition of drugs would 
be rendered very difficult for the narcomaniac and 
could be readily traced. 

Some preventive legislation is undoubtedly neces- 
sary. Powers should also be given to deal with 
habitual and hopeless drug-takers b~ putting them into 
a home or institution, in the same way as can now be 
done with habitual drunkards on a magistrate’s order. 
Treatment at home is almost certain to be a failure in 
these cases. Only the man who has seen the habitual 
narcomaniac deprived of his drug for any reason can 
realise the infinity of torture the unhappy victim under- 
goes. Torture described by the sufferer as ‘‘ being in 
Hell,’’ torture sufficient to unseat his sanity and 
in some cases undoubtedly to kill him. The 
man who has once seen this can realise the absolute 
futility of asking the sufferer to be brave and cure 
himself. Treatment in a proper institution, where he 
can have gradually reduced doses of his drug, is the 
only possible solution. Even this is so great an ordeal 
for the patient that he could not submit to it unless 
there were powers by law to enforce it. 


HISTORICAL BASTARDS. 


HAKESPEARE, who gives us most things, has 
not failed to give us two penetrating studies of 
bastards, each with a true-born younger brother, who, 
in his day, would both have been described as histori- 
cal, Edmund in ‘ King Lear,’ Faulconbridge in ‘ King 
John.’ For all time they stand there, the one the type 
of the base-born son at war with society, determined to 
revenge his own wrongs on the world, the other the 
high-hearted youth who sees in his birth a reason for 
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seli-reliant pride, for the determination to win his own 
way, ‘‘ Lord of his presence, and no land beside.”’ 

To the one is given the bitter speech ending, ‘‘ Now, 
gods, stand up for bastards,’’ to the other the noblest 
eulogy yet spoken on his country, the great passage 
we have all said many a time since the Eleventh of 
November : 


‘‘ This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.”’ 


The man embittered by his birth, the gay adven- 
turer, ready to match himself with the best; these two, 
as history shows us, are the standards by which the 
bastard of history may best be judged. And let us 
beware of applying the modern standard of reproba- 
tion without distinction of persons. William the 
Conqueror himself assumed the title of The Bastard; 
his father made the nobles of Normandy swear him 
allegiance as a mere child, and though a rebellious city 
might taunt him as the son of the tanner’s daughter, 
and hang out skins by way of insult, his throne was 
never in serious danger. There was something, in 
fact, not unpleasing to the popular fancy in the love of 
the King and the maiden of low degree. Dante’s eighth 
circle of Malebolge was for the seducer, not the off- 
spring of unlawful love; the Bastard of Orleans was a 
popular hero; Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées 
and Ninon de I|’Enclos, are names still not without the 
fragrance of romance; and English feeling on the sub- 
ject may be gauged by the opening lines of the Ballad 
of Fair Rosamund : 


‘* When Good King Henry ruled this land, 
The second of that name, 
(Besides the queen) he dearly loved 
A fair and comely dame.”’ 


There is great virtue, as Lamb says, in that ‘* Besides."’ 

Monmouth, the child of Charles II’s youth, was as 
dear to the people as to king; hence the need of con- 
summate tact on Dryden’s part in singing his share in 
a movement directed against the King his father, with- 
out either condemning the one as a traitor or the 
other as a weak and timid ruler. As it is, the love of 
David for Absalom is treated as tenderly, the traitor 
Achitophel condemned as strongly, as ever Royalist 
could wish. Very different was the popular attitude 
towards the children of the later mistresses, Nell 
Gwynne excepted, the record of which—unquotable 
here—may be found in the satires of Andrew Marvell. 
Yet, considering the numbers of natural sons of royal 
birth which a Dictionary of Biography or History will 
disclose, the part played by them in English life has 
been curiously small. After Monmouth, Berwick—and 
then, the poor descent to Master Louis, son of my 
Lady Yarmouth and his most excellent Majesty 
Berwick, or James Fitz-James, son of 
James II by Arabella Churchill had all the qualities of 
the gallant soldier which his father had shown as a 
young man in the wars of Turenne, and much of the 
leadership, the strategic brilliance, which shone in his 
kinsman, the Duke of Marlborough. Almanza, his 


great success against our arms in the War of the 


Spanish Succession, remains unique as a battle in 
which an Englishman at the head of a French army 
has defeated a Frenchman (de Ruvigny) at the head of 
an English army. Marlborough may not have liked his 
troops being beaten, but it must have been a consolation 
that it was an Englishman, and his own near relation, 
who got the better of us. 

Of the would-be bastard, we have the most singular 
—and one must add, the wisest—in all the ranks of 
illegitimacy. Sir William D’Avenant, poet and play- 
wright and Shakespeare’s godson besides, was bidden 
by an old townsman “‘not to take God’s name in vain.”’ 
So Betterton’s story runs, and Aubrey says that “*he 
seemed contented enough to be thought his son,’’ his 
mother, according to Anthony & Wood, being ‘‘ a very 
beautiful woman of good witeand conversation, but his 
father (an Oxford inn-keeper) of a melancholick dis- 


‘position, and seldom or never seen to laugh.’’ Verily 


one could envy Sir William his hope of false descent, 
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and say with Faulconbridge, when he heard he was 
the son of Coeur de Lion, 


‘* Madam, I would not wish a better father ! 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And so doth yours.”’ 


In France great names are much more frequent in 
the ranks, perhaps because nepotism, royal nepotism 
especially, was stronger in that country than in Eng- 
land. We have only to recall the Bastard of Orleans; 
the great Duc d’Angouléme, son of Charles IX and 
Marie Touchet, who lived from the Bartholomew to 
1650, the loyal soldier and servant of the Bourbon line ; 
the Duc de Beaufort, whose escape from Vincennes 
kindles the pages of ‘Twenty Years After,’ and sets 
our hearts beating as if we were ourselves the rescuers; 
Maréchal Saxe, the conqueror first at Fontenoy, a vic- 
tory which led to the capture of Tournai, and after- 
wards at Laufeldt, another which forced our armies to 
retreat behind the Meuse. But when all is said, it is 
Don John of Austria who, after William the Con- 
queror, played the most conspicuous part in shaping 
directly the destinies of Europe. The son of Charles V 
-by the daughter of a citizen of Ratisbon, he was des- 
tined by Philip II to become a monk, but his warlike 
bent was too strong, and having at three and twenty 
defeated the pirates of Algiers, at six-and-twenty he 
won one of the great naval battles of the world. 
Lepanto set back the power of the Crescent, the Turks 
lost 35,000 men, and fifteen thousand of their Christian 
captives were released from the galleys. 

The ‘medizval history of Italy is full of bastards, 
Sforzas, Borgias, Medicis. Patrons of artists, sitters 
to artists, they interest us thus rather than on the his- 
torical side, which too often is a tale of sordid intrigue 
and quarrels of petty state with state. The Borgias, 
indeed, influenced the fate of the world by a wickedness 
greater than that of the Papacy at Avignon itself; the 
Medicis were the fountainhead of the new learning; 
but their illegitimate sons were rarely their greatest, 
and so in truth it is through history. Edmund in 
‘King Lear,’ bastard himself—child of the pack- 
saddle, that is, and not of the marriage bed—may pro- 
test ‘‘a mind as generous and a shape as true as 
honest madam’s issue’’; but the very protest shows 
his need of maintaining his own self-respect. The less 
elaborate Faulconbridge, to whom self-analysis is 
strange and the world’s comment folly, could not have 
understood him; but Henry Esmond could, and, little 
as he would sympathise with baseness, would have 
known the same pangs of shame and grief that tore 
Edmund’s heart when Gloucester laughed at Edmund’s 
mother, the victim of his own base deed. For Esmond, 
who took to himself the scorn of his birth, the loss of 
_ his inheritance, the bitterness of a nameless lot, for 
love of his innocent lady and her children, is the very 
prince and flower of bastards, though he was none 
after all; what did he feel when Beatrix told him she 
would have married him had she but known? All the 
mad desires, the love of years held down for honour’s 
sake, must have risen in him, until reason showed that, 
baseborn or true, he was the same, and that by his 
sacrifice, even of his dead mother’s honour, he had 
won that which was better than the love of Beatrix— 
the mind knowing its own loyalty, the soul which could 
set the ties of early affections above the tinsel of a 
coronet won at the cost of those who had given him a 
home. After the history of Henry Esmond, how poor 
the annals of Stuart and Bourbon, Valois and Fitz- 
‘Clarence! ‘Dr. Johnson said of the Royal Marriage 
Act, ‘‘I would not have people think that the validity 
of marriage depends on the will of man.’’ Had such 
a view been held more widely, we should have lost in 
the picturesque pages of the past what we should have 
gained in the virtuous, and the gross German institu- 
tion of morganatic marriage, the marriage, that is, 
with a lady whose obsence of quarterings alone kept 
her from enjoying the rank and title of wife, had 
vanished unwept, unhonoured and unsung, from the 
records of dynastic struggles long called, and often 
miscalled, History. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND ‘RUSSIA, 19109. 
To the Editor of THe SaTuRDAY ‘REVIEW. 


Sir,—From conversations which I have had in the 
course of the last week with men of many shades of 
political opinion I gather that the feelings of English- 
men of all classes have been intensely shocked by the 
attitude taken up by the British representatives at the 
Peace Conference towards that vile crew which pro- 
fesses to be governing Russia at the present time. 
Their claim to government is founded on the fact that 
they, though a small minority of the population, have 
managed to get under their control the major part of 
the death-dealing instruments, especially the machine 
guns, which are at the disposal of the Russian people, 
They have, as far as possible, disarmed all opponents 
of their brutalities; and, having done so, have mur- 
dered thousands of innocent and defenceless people. 
Thousands, too, they have killed by starvation; and 
multitudes of their other victims have gone to their 
death after suffering the most hideous tortures, 
Women and children have been murdered wholesale 
after treatment too abominable to be described in any 
decent publication. 

Our forefathers of a century ago, whom we believe 
to have been of coarser moral fibre than ourselves, 
were shocked at the horrors of the French Revolution, 
and would not rest until the so-called government 
which was responsible for them was destroyed. They 
felt that the tacit acceptance of such deeds as a part 
of social life meant the destruction of that civilisation 
which centred in western Europe. But the horrors of 
the French Revolution and the worst excesses com- 
mitted by the criminal classes of that age pale into 
insignificance both in respect to quantity and quality 
compared to those which have taken place in Russia 
within the last twenty months. 

The evidence that these deeds have been done in 
the form and to the extent which I have mentioned 
is of a character which cannot be ignored. It is drawn 
from many sources, and is thé same from all of them. 
Political refugees who have suffered in the loss of 
relatives and of property may be alleged to be preju- 
diced witnesses, though it would be just as logical to 
apply the term ‘‘prejudice’’ to the evidence of 
British prisoners who have suffered under the cruelties 
of imprisonment in Germany. ‘But the evidence of 
British residents in Russia, of neutral diplomats, of 
the Finns, the Poles, the Esthonians, and _ the 
Ukrainians cannot be dismissed by a fallacious appli- 
cation of the word ‘‘ prejudice ’’ to their reports. The 
logical position of those who will not accept the evi- 
dence which is before the world is like that of a man 
who would deny that the sun has risen, because he 
has not seen the sunrise. 

I might also point out that it is proposed to treat 
with murderers of a British consular representative 
who have not in any way whatsoever expiated their 
deed. He at any rate does not come in the category 
of ‘‘ missing, believed killed.”’ 

Nor can the offer to meet the men who have been 
guilty of these enormities be excused even on the 
ground that they are seeking liberty after their own 
fashion, however bad that be. 

They attained liberty by the revolution. Now they 
are out for murder and plunder. Their aim is to 
destroy the middle class in Russia, a class which, 
itself ground down by a tyrannical bureaucracy, had 
neither the power nor the will to be oppressive. Under 
the bureaucracy it suffered more for liberty than any 
other element in the population. From the profes- 
sional section were drawn the intellectuals, and to us 
Englishmen, sobered by the experience of centuries of 
liberty, their ideas seemed exaggerated and fantastic. 
They certainly did not err on the side of a restricted 
liberty ; and they sought that liberty on behalf of those 
who are now their murderers. Are we Englishmen, 
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reputation blackened by the action of representatives 
at the Peace Conference in the choice of whom we 
have had little to say? 

It may be alleged that the shame of the transaction 
in which our representatives are seeking to involve 
the nation is alleviated by the fact that Prinkipo, not 
Paris, has been suggested as the scene of it. There 
is only one place suitable for such a meeting—that is 
hell; and the British nation should tell any English- 
man who has a fancy for meeting these evil beasts to 
go and meet them there. 

As to active interference, we have been told that 
the nation and the army is war-weary, and that we 
have spent enough blood and treasure in defeating the 
unspeakable Hun. But we are not asked for active 
interference in the sense of sending armies to Russia. 
We are asked for arms by those who are fighting 
almost unarmed against armed bands of criminals, 
and who are quite willing to put up a brave fight, if 
only the means of self-defence which they lack be 
afforded them. And surely we have arms and ammu- 
nition to spare. Our French Allies, inspired by a 
nobler sympathy with suffering humanity, are willing 
to risk their own persons in defence of civilisation; 
and I believe that many Englishmen would do the 
same, did not our representatives show themselves 
inclined to tamper with a barbarism as vile as any 
which has appeared in history. 

The bureaucratic regime in Russia was a tyranny; 
but the Bolshevist regime is a worse one; and tyranny 
can only be put down by force. 

Civilisation is face to face with certain hard facts 

which have come into existence in recent years—facts 
which it will have to recognise. The Bolshevist is 
out to destroy. civilisation not merely in Russia, but 
in Europe generally; and he has made it quite clear 
that he intends to massacre not merely those who 
defend. it, but also those who, could, if they were left 
alive, be potential defenders of it in the future. He 
is in a minority even in Russia; but the machine gun 
is so effective an engine of destruction that a unit in 
possession of it can not merely face, but efface many 
units which are not. It is absolutely necessary there- 
fore that those who represent a civilisation founded 
on political liberty should see that these weapons of 
destruction are in the hands of friends of liberty, and 
not in the hands of those who would destroy liberty, 
either from above or from below. It may seem good 
to be a professorial President from beyond the 
Atlantic to connive at a policy. in Europe which con- 
sists in letting ill alone; but it is.a shortsighted policy 
the evil effects of which will soon be felt across the 
ocean. 
_ The future position of the criminal regime in Russia 
is.easy to realise. Any recognition of it as a govern- 
ment will certainly tend to consolidate its power; but 
it will not bring peace either for it or for the rest of 
the world. It knows that there can be no peace for it 
so long as the neighbouring states of Europe maintain 
their present institutions, for in that case its position 
will be liable to be overthrown at. any moment, and 
to a body of men with its record overthrow spells 
death. Thus it will be, and it must be, their 
endeavour to upset those governments, and to bring 
about the massacre of all the law-abiding elements in 
their populations, whether middle class or lower class. 
A Peace made. by solicitors and professors in Paris 
will bring no peace for Europe, if criminal Jews are 
left in a position. to, make war from Petrograd.. They 
have large financial resources which they are now 
using for purposes of bribery to create disturbances 
and, if possible, revolutions in other. countries; and, 
if they are left alone, their resources will. greatly 
increase. To Finland, to Poland, and to, the Ukraine 
they will be. an incessant menace, such as can hardly 
fail to provoke war in Central Europe in the immediate 
future, a war from which Germany is most likely to 
profit. The States, too, of Western Europe, if they 
admit these criminals into the world’s peace, will not 
be able to prevent the influx of emissaries of crime 
whose business it will be to keep those States in a 
perpetual condition of unrest and ferment. 
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But I think that the moral shame of the proposed 
proceedings of our envoys is quite sufficient to pro- 
voke a protest from the British people here and in the 
Colonies so loud and so insistent that even our repre- 
sentatives at the Conference in Paris must listen to it. 
If the leading newspapers would make it possible for 
that feeling of humanity which is characteristic of the 
British. race to be expressed by signature to such a 
protest, they would be doing an inestimable service 
not merely to their own country, but to the world in 
general. . 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. B, Grunpy. 

C.C.C., Oxford, February 6th. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
From an Englishman to a German Lady. 


Y DEAR ——,—Do you remember how in the 
summer of 1902 I came to see you and your 
parents in Frankfort? I had only met you twice and 
I came as a very young man to propose marriage. You 
were then a British subject and your father refused to 
be tricked by Bismarck into losing his nationality and 
was publicly held up as an example by the Kaiser to 
Germans who had naturalised themselves in Great 
Britain. I arrived to find you already betrothed to a 
German professor whose abilities I have always 
admired. And then—I never saw you again till a few 
months before the war, when I spent a delightful period 
of 24 hours with you and your family in Prussia. 

You apologised for Prussian manners, which | found 
surprising after many little tours in South Germany 
and one in Russia. You explained that though you 
sympathised with me as a freethinker, you had had to 
have your children baptized (which 1 had not), because 
if the German ceased to believe in God he would not 
believe in the Kaiser, and you did not exactly know 
what to say when I asked you why the German should 
believe in the Kaiser. 

Then I got to know and love your eldest son, aged 
11; I have no sons, though I always wanted one, and 
there was a cheerful correspondence between me and 
him and a more academic correspondence with your 
husband on certain antiquarian interests we had in 
common. He asked me to subscribe to Kant’s tomb, 
and I said I would do it when there was a memorial 
of Heine in Germany. 

The war broke out. Your husband did great ser- 
vice to his country. Your brother enlisted in the 
British Army. Your father was exiled and died here; 
but before his death we had long talks. He told me 
then that when peace was declared he would return to 
these Germans, whose conduct he detested, and spend 
the rest of his life trying to promote international 
decency. 

You were always cosmopolitan and believed in a 
cosmopolitan ideal. Despite the censorship we corres- 
ponded during the war. You deplored the folly of the 
Germans, though you thought the war was a “‘his- 
torical necessity. I forbore from quoting the text 
about ‘‘him from whom the offence first cometh.’ 
For indeed I thought that more might have been done 
by my own countrymen to indicate that we were ready 
to fight in the last resort. 

How, if ever, can we meet? At least one of your 
children is dead as the result of the blockade and I 
have lost at least six very intimate friends. Your son is 
a German, who will always associate Englishmen with 
a period which must have embittered all his adolescent 
memories. My own family, threatened repeatedly by 
brutal air raids which destroyed my office and slightly 
mutilated my own little home, will not find it easy in 
the future to make any allowances for the diabolical 
means by which the German Government poisoned the 
mind of the German citizen. Your family will have 
suffered more and will still be suffering when my 
country (once yours) will have recovered its. balance. 

After all, we may never meet, and that may preserve 
the perfect memory I now have of you and yours. And 
that memory will help me to think internationally. You 
were caught up into the German system through no 
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fault of yours or mine. 1 do not see how you could 
have avoided it. I should like to think that your 
grandchildren and mine could meet, even if our children 
do not; and with that feeling I can work very hard 
towards an international understanding. But never for- 
get that, much as all the world has suffered, I feel the 
fate of France more keenly than that of any other 
country except perhaps Belgium, and I am sure you 
do also. I know, at any rate, that I have never been 
able to speak French with your mastery of the 
language. Nor have | really your deep love of 
humanity. Recently I have been disposed to think that 
monkeys have a certain superiority, if only because 
they have not invented our weapons of destruction. 
Nevertheless my adoration of you has survived the 
lapse of nearly twenty years and even this horrible 
war. And though we may never meet again, it will 
at least help me to work in the right direction. 
Yours always, 


[The above is a genuine letter, written by a dis- 
tinguished Englishman, but not sent, for reasons 
into which we cannot enter. We publish it without 
comment as a Human Document, for which purpose 
it was confided to us.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE IRISH UNIONISTS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Among those who have split the Irish 
Unionist Party is Lord Kerry, son of Lord Lans- 
downe. 


At the recent general election Lord Kerry lost the 
seat of West Derbyshire for the Unionist Party by 
one of the heaviest defeats the party sustained. Hav- 
ing disorganised the party in his constituency, he lends 
a hand in disorganising the party in Ireland. 

A plague on such ‘‘ Unionists’’! 

Yours faithfully, 
Laurence W. Hopson. 

4th February, 1919. 


THE MEN OF 1914. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your notes of January 25th you say that 
‘‘ there is no tyranny so oppressive and so penetrating 
as that of democracy.’’ Would you see a fine sample 
of it? Let me show you one. 

In 1914 certain patriotic men did volunteer for 
soldiering, which they hated. They made no bargain, 
and were prepared to take whatever came their way. 

But they one and all did think that, as they came 
up the first, they should, when forces were cut down, 
be the first to go. The thing was obvious and need 
not be thought about. 

But what happens? The country’s comfort and its 
Socialist requirements come before its plain duty. Half 
the 1914 men are dead, and the other half is safely- 
out of the country. They were of the wild enthusiast 
kind, and don’t count for much in serious business. 

The poor devils have one crumb of comfort. The 
conscript coal miner of 1917 or ’18 gets out for the 
comfort of his country and proceeds to hold a pistol 
to his country’s head. And serve it jolly well right ! 

Yours faithfully, 
HEDGERICUS. 

B.E.F., January 29th, 1919. 


THE UNSEEN HAND. 


To the Editor of THe Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The two letters you have just published interest 
me deeply, because as an Italian born, and a Gari- 
baldian, I know that which your correspondents merely 
suspect. It is a fact that there is some organisation at 
work, with funds at its back, preaching the Roman 
Catholic religion in order to get Englishmen under its 
sway for the evil motives so well described in Mr. 
Stutfield’s article in the ‘ National Review.’ But, 
unfortunately, Englishmen have been persuaded to 
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believe that the word ‘‘ Toleration’’ demands the 
closing of one’s eyes to such facts, because ‘‘ religion ” 
is mixed up with them. As though true “ religion” 
could ever have ‘‘ evil motives,’ or agitate for Revo- 
lutionary methods such as Bolshevism or Socialistic 
outbreaks, or war! 

The mistake Englishmen make is to accept Roman 
Catholicism as a mere “‘ religion.’’ Italians and 
Frenchmen know better. ‘‘ Religion’’ is merely the 
camouflage which discreetly veils ‘* the evil motives” 
with which Italians are perfectly familiar, and which 
occasionally peep out of boastful or indiscreet utter- 
ances of ‘‘ the faithful.’’ Let me briefly show this. 

In 1867 Cardinal Manning! said: ‘‘ The Pontiffs will 
be inflexible to the end. If rulers will not hear their 
voice, the people will. The Church is nowhere more 
vigorous than... . in Jreland and Poland, in 
America, Australia, and in England.”’ 

Hence England, being an heretical country, has been 
specially selected by the astute rowers of the barque 
of St. Peter, because of its wealth, power, and pres- 
tige. In his ‘‘ Address to the Third Provincial Council 
of the Archdiocese of Westminster’? Manning said: 
‘* Surely a soldier’s eye and a soldier’s heart would 
choose, by intuition, this field of England for the war- 
fare of the Faith. It is the head of Protestantism. 
. . . . Weakened in England, it is paralysed every- 
where. Conquered in England, it is conquered 
throughout the world.’’ 

In 1874 Manning declared that in order to regain 
Papal temporal power there was but ‘‘ one solution 
F . a solution impending . . . the terrible scourge 
of a Continental War, a war which will exceed the 
horrors of any of the wars of the first Empire.’” 

That ‘‘ solution ’’ of the claims of Rome having been 
tried and failed, we are now witnessing another, viz., 
Revolution and Bolshevism. 


Prince Bismarck, addressing the German Reichsrath 
on the 5th December, 1874, said that the Papal Nuncio 
had told the Wurtemberg Premier that “ The Roman 
Church has to look to Revolution as the sole means 
of securing her rightful position.’’* 

Hence Continental War and Revolution are two of 
the ‘‘ religious ’’ agencies used by the Church of Rome 
in furtherance of its own un-religious ends. Italians 
know this by sad experience; but a certain class of 
Englishmen ostentatiously profess not to believe it. 
Nor will they believe that the Revolutionary movements 
in Ireland are all engineered by Rome for its own ends, 
although men like the late Joseph Biggar, M.P., 
openly threaten ‘‘a bloody revolution in_ these 
kingdoms,’’* and the organ of the Jesuits in this 
country speaks as follows: °‘‘ There may yet be time 
to stave off Revolution here . . . . The alternative in 
after war conditions will surely be class antagonism 
carried to an unprecedented pitch of intensity.’’ This 
was written in August, 1917, fifteen months before 
the Armistice. Could it have been accidental that in 
the Lenten Pastoral addressed by Cardinal Bourne, 
practically, to the English nation, and published osten- 
tatiously in the Press,® a distinct hint of a Socialistic 
Revolution was given, if the English failed to respond 
to his appeal to conform to the Church of Rome? 

Or could it have been fortuitous that at the great 
meeting of Railway and other Trade Unionists at the 
Albert Hall, on November 3rd, 1918,” cheers were 
given for ‘‘ our Revolution ’’ and the Bolsheviks, a red 
flag being ostentatiously flourished? Compare the 
sequence of dates, with the trend of recent events; the 
awful Continental War waged by the Vatican’s main 
supports, with a distinct promise of the restoration of 
the Temporal Power; the fiasco that has resulted; the 
unceasing complaints and appeals of the Pope to be 
represented on the Peace Congress and to have terri- 
tory assigned to him; the hints of Revolution and the 


1 The Centenary of St. Peter: a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy: 
p. 100. Longmans. 

2 Tablet, January 24th. 3 Times, December 7th 

4 ‘Recent Events and a clue to their Solution,’ by Lord R. 
Montagu; p. 390. 

5 The Month, August, 1917. 6 Times, February, 1918. 

7 Daily Sketch, November 4th, 1918, 
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actual outbreaks that have occurred in Ireland and 
Great Britain, coupled with the opposition to conscrip- 
tion in Roman Ireland, Canada, and Australia. _Who 
so blind as he who will not see? 
Your obedient Servant, 
pi S. ANDREA. 
Hove, Sussex, 
» ast February, 19109. 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—In reply to the anonymous letter signed ‘‘].B.’’ 
in your issue of January 18th I should feel indebted 
to you if you would insert the following definite denials 
which I am authorised to make as Hon. Secretary of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

I. No speaker of the Catholic Evidence Guild is paid 
for his services. 

II. There are no ‘‘ confederates ’’ in the crowd: the 
speakers are most anxious to discourage their over- 
zealous partisans from interrupting or arguing. ‘‘].B.”’ 
would do our Guild a real service by helping us to 
silence such ‘‘ friends.’’ All our speakers endeavour 
to give a courteous and direct reply to the particular 
point at issue. 

III. All our members are practical Catholics: they 
do care for one “‘ religion in particular,’’ and their sole 
motive is to make known the principles of the Catholic 
faith and to combat infidelity. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. Hann. 


16, North End Road, N.W. 3, 
January 3oth. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Having no desire to be drawn into a news- 

paper controversy with either Mr. Stutfield, your re- 
viewer, or Mr. Vincent, I must reluctantly refrain 
from further discussion as to the attitude adopted (or 
said to have been adopted) by ‘‘ the King’s new Cana- 
dian subjects ’’ twelve years after the Treaty of Paris 
had transferred them—as so many head of cattle— 
from their old allegiance to a Catholic monarch of their 
own race to an enforced submission to a foreign, 
Protestant ruler. Such discussion, since it relates, not 
so much to facts as to the inferences to be drawn from 
them, cannot, in this instance, by any possibility, lead 
to an agreement, since my opponents, so far as I am 
able to perceive, seem convinced that no good thing 
can be said in favour of, or expected from, some two 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects, who happen to 
speak French and to practise the Popish religion. 
I will, however, take leave to say that, since the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Moore’s book, for reasons best known 
to themselves, have failed to provide copies for readers 
in this country, Mr. Stutfield, your reviewer, or Mr. 
Vincent, need only apply to the Agent General for the 
Province of Quebec, on Kingsway, who will, I am 
sure, be only too pleased to oblige them. 

“The language of Ontario,’’ Mr. Stutfield asserts, 
“happens to be English,’’ and ‘the public education 
of a people is always carried on in the language of the 
country.’’ Permit me to point out, in reply, that 
Ontario (and Manitoba) originally formed part of that 
“Province of Canada ’’ (Quebec) to the whole of 
which the Quebec Act of 1774 was intended to apply. 
The mere fact that the one province was, subsequently, 
divided, first into two (Upper and Lower Canada), 
and, later, into three (Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba), 
does not, and cannot, abrogate the provisions of that 
Act, which was confirmed by the British North America 
Act of 1867. The French-Canadian minority in 
Ontario and Manitoba are, therefore, legally and con- 
Stitutionally, in their own province, which cannot cer- 
tainly be said of the ‘‘ English Protestant ’’ minority 
in the Province of Quebec. It follows, inevitably, 
that, by the deliberate act of the Imperial Parliament, 
the official languages of Ontario and Manitoba, as of 
the whole Dominion, are English and French, on an 
absolute, constitutional, and indisputable equality. 
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I desire, consequently, to remind my opponents that 
the claims and principles enunciated by them in behalf 
of ‘‘ English-Protestant ’’ Ontario, apply, with pre- 
cisely equal force, to the French Catholic Province of 
Quebec, as the Privy Council judgment on the Ontario 
School controversy plainly shows. Why, then, should 
‘‘ French speaking men and women of the Catholic 
province, forming a very large majority of the popu- 
lation, be asked to subsidize teaching in a foreign (!) 
*tongue, of doctrines which they do not approve?’’ 
This is, precisely, what the French Catholic majority 
have always done, and still continue to do; and pre- 
cisely that which, with the full approval of my oppo- 
nents, the ‘‘ English Protestant ’’ majority in Ontario 
and Manitoba refuse to do? Are the consciences of 
the former (however mistaken) less worthy of con- 
sideration than those of the latter? If so, let it be 
said so, plainly, and we, His Majesty’s Catholic sub- 
jects in all parts of the Empire, shall know just where 
we stand. 

I will only add that the alleged ‘‘ trespasses ’’ on the 
Domain of the State, by the Church in Quebec, are, in 
fact, among the rights guaranteed to her by the Treaty 
of Paris, and by the Act of 1774 and 1867. Lastly, 
that I write as one who has spent the best part of 
twelve years in Canada. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis W. Grey, D.Litt. 
The Manor Lodge, Watford. 


* One of the two official languages of the country. 


To the Editor of THe SaturpAay REVIEW. 


S1r,—Now that we have come to cold facts in this 
discussion, I should like to draw the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the French Canadian is, more 
often than not, a half-caste; and this Red Indian blood 
is a tremendous factor both in the ‘‘ Tragedy of 
Quebec ’’ and the notoriously high percentage of 
crime in French Canada. . 

Yours faithfully, 
FLORENCE Gay. 


OUR HOSPITALS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Coleridge’s letter in your issue of the 
ist February raises a question of great importance to 
the medical profession and to the public. None will 
deny the medical student every facility for learning his 
profession, but it might be well if his position with 
regard to hospitals were more clearly defined, and it 
would be reassuring to know what portion of the public 
funds is devoted to medical education. With regard 
to the hospitals, the question of site values has already 
been raised. They could be accommodated much 
more economically, but one cannot say much when they 
supply housing for large numbers of in-patients. 
Where no housing is provided, however, the position 
is different. Take as an example the Dental Hospital 
in Leicester Square, which, according to an announce- 
ment on its facia, is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Surely this is more a dental school than a 
hospital, for a twentieth part of the building on a 
much less costly site would provide all the public facili- 
ties now granted, for the handsome main entrance Is 
for the school, patients being received through a small 
postern in a side street. It would be interesting to 
take this as an example, therefore, to analyse the 
hospital’s accounts, for it is obvious that education 
must be cheap or treatment very costly. Patients are 
necessary for the school, and, as Mr. Coleridge points 
out, it is in hospital cliniques that specialists found and 
build up their clientéles. : 

It is probably a vague knowledge of this state of 
affairs which has suggested to some that hospitals 


should be provided and carried on by the State: 
Yours truly, 
Out-PATIENT. 


PELMANISM. 
To the Editor of THe SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your comments on Pelmanism are indeed 
timely. God forbid we should discourage pape 
training in a public who are prone to forget, and 


- 
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Pelman Institute is as free to collect as many fivers as 
the public are willing to. supply; there is, indeed, no 
better ground for preventing them than for stopping 
the vendors of the nostrums one finds to-day in the 
advertisement columns of our press. But when public 
men their names. to the boosting of this particular 
system of memory training, one might well ask 
whether they have been paid for so doing. On laying 
down Tus Saturpay Review I pick up the Observer 
of Sunday, February gth, wherein one whole page, 
costing probably £300 if not more, is occupied by an 
advertisement of Pelmanism. Apart from all the 
generalities of this advertisement there are papers and 
individuals cited as willing to vouch for the value of 
the system. The papers are Truth, Public Opinion, 
Weekly Despatch, John Bull, and the British Weekly; 
and the individuals, Admiral Lord Beresford, General 
O’Moore Creagh, V.C., Lieut. General Sir R. S. S. 
Baden Powell, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Sir 
H. Rider Haggard, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Mr. 
George R. Sims, and Mr. Max Pemberton. I have 
never seen a Pelman advertisement in the SATURDAY 
Review, but nearly every other paper seems to have 
it, and this is of course paid for. But your article 
calls for either an admission or a disclaimer from the 
individuals mentioned, for without doubt their testi- 
monials are used for attracting the five-pound notes on 
which the Institute evidently thrives. The public 
would like to know what prices are paid for these testi- 
mo. ials (if any). Needless to say, the more shrewd 
among us are suspicious. Very large fees have cer- 
tainly been offered for testimonials although they have 
been refused in the majority of cases. Further, would 
it not be well to know who are the benefactors of man- 
kind, who modestly conceal their identity under the 
grandiose title ‘‘ Institute? ’’ 
Yours truly, 
R. H. L. 


PELMANISM. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ Pelmanism,’’ in last Satur- 
day’s Review was both interesting and refreshing. 
If the public would only realise the basic fact that 
something requiring the puffing in the Press, as 
applied to Pelmanism, must be regarded with the 
utmost caution, it would aid them in husbanding their 
resources in the future. But the foolish fish will for 


‘evermore forget the hook and be sorry for itself into 


the bargain, when feeling the prick. 

Carlyle, when estimating the mental capacity of 
these Isles, made his point, and, judging by the results 
of the past twenty-five years, the view taken by this 
celebrity has not undergone any material change. 

Although a thing very freely advertised and touch- 
ing such matters as memory training, health exercises, 
etc., may not be necessarily bad, yet with an ounce of 
zommon sense and individual thought, any sane per- 
son could for himself or herself formulate some 
method whereby to effect that which it is desired to 
accomplish, 

As a result of the gullibility of the public, the owners 
of the system under the name of ‘‘ Pelman,’’ notwith- 
standing the immense advertising expenditure, have 
been able to invest in War Bonds to the extent of 
416,000—which fact I have on excellent authority, 
whereby again emphasising that fools and their money 
become estranged. 

Quite apart from the waste of funds on the part of 
the public, the whole question bristles with smoulder- 
ing excitement, and I am anxiously awaiting further 
developments. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. H. Rascuen. 

6, Inverness Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Will you kindly say whether the writer of 
‘A word about Pelmanism’ has gone through the 
course? 

Yours faithfully, 
Epitn T. Lecu. 
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REVIEWS 
THE CANDID FRIEND. 


By Gerald Cumberland: Lon. 
1918. 8s. 6d. net. 


Set Down in Malice. 
don. Grant Richards. 


T is a French maxim that if everyone knew what 
others said of him behind his back, there would 

not be left three friends in the world. It is obviously 
true, for even our best friends judge us with a rigour 
which we would not relish, Mr. Gerald Cumberland 
has tried the experiment (‘‘ to gain some private end,” 
presumably) of telling his friends to their faces, or in 
print, which comes to the same thing, what he has 
been saying of them behind their backs. Mr. Newman 
declares Mr. Cumberland has committed suicide, a ques. 
tion we do not presume to decide, as we are not literary 
coroners. Felony or no felony, Mr. Cumberland has 
given us a very readable book of journalistic 
reminiscences, and we hasten to thank him at the out- 
set for ‘‘ Mr. Beatrice and Mrs. Sidney Webb,”’ though 
he tells us it is not his own, When he began his career 
as a journalist in Manchester, Mr. Cumberland 
laboured under the youthful delusion that people who 
wrote clever books and articles must be agreeable to 
meet. The chapters in this volume are the frank con- 
fession of disillusionment on that point. Mr. Cumber- 
land paid a pilgrimage to Mr. Bernard Shaw and found 
him provokingly dry, interested only in his vegetarian 
diet and the Fabians. ‘‘ Shaw droned on about Sidney 
Webb and the Fabian Society. So many people have 
talked to me of Sidney Webb. I wonder why. I have 
heard Mr. Sidney Webb; he knows all about figures, 
and dates and money and wages, and so on. But of 
human nature he knows nothing ; he knows less than a 
child, for a child has at least intuition. Figures don’t 
go very far, do they? Of course, by manipulation you 
can make them go all the way.’’ To be dragged after 
Bernard Shaw at the rate of five miles an hour and to 
listen to droning about Mr. Sidney Webb is enough to 
damp the ardour of the humblest votary. The only 
journalist and man of letters about whom Mr. Cumber- 
land is enthusiastic is Mr. Frank Harris, the editor at 
one time of The Fortnightly and a quarter of a cen 
tury ago of The Saturday Review. We are not sur- 
prised at this. Mr. Frank Harris was one of the few 
writers of that day who talked as well as, if not better 
than, he wrote, which is saying much. He had the 
great advantage in conversation of a_ rich and 
flexible baritone voice, and a staccato enunciation, 
which compelled attention, and without any effort made 
him as audible to a table of twelve as in a téte-d-téte. 
The only talker we ever met in the least comparable 
with him was Oscar Wilde, who never hesitated to 
sacrifice a friend to a witticism, and who said of Harris, 
unkindly (but half in jest, of course), ‘‘ the worst of 
Frank is that you must always be his dupe or his 
accomplice.’’ But Mr. Cumberland is in the right: the 
talk of Frank Harris was sometimes as exhilarating as 
champagne, though his reading was curiously limited: 
he knew nothing of Pope, Dryden, Johnson, Burke, or 
Disraeli. He never could keep an appointment : if he 
invited you to meet him at the Café Royal at half-past 
one, he would turn up atthree. A man must be a great 
genius, or very rich, or a dispenser of much patronage, 
to get over that. Unless you were very young, and 
time was of no consequence, a short experience drove 
vou to the decision that it was better to read 
‘Elder Conklin’ than to lunch with its author. We 
don’t ‘quite see why Mr. Ernest Newman should be 
angry with this book, for it speaks of him with 
genuine admiration, only qualified by a half-regretful 
setting down of his turn for satire. Of Mr. Orage, the 
editor of The New Age, there is some plain speaking, 
especially in his former character of a provincial lec- 
turer to the ladies of Leeds. There is a rather terrible 
picture of Mr. Arnold Bennett in a white waistcoat and 
billy-cock hat verv much awry. ‘‘We were intro 
duced, and he looked at me drowsily, indifferently, 1- 
sultingly indifferently.’’ Then there is a breakfast at 
which Arnold Bennett wanted to know why somebody 
had so large a trunk and talked of “ strangulated 
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hernia’ at moody intervals. Mr. Bennett has written to 
tlie papers to say that he has never met Mr. Cumber- 
land, but a great man may meet a less man without 
knowing’ or remembering it. There is plenty of good 
writing about Manchester and its wonderful Guardian, 
which the Tories will read’ to the disgust of the Con- 
servative editor, and Stanley Houghton, and music. 
We agree that the general’ level of culture, meaning 
appreciation. of books and’ art and music, is higher in 
Manchester (and we might add in Birmingham, Brad- 
ford, and Leeds) than in London, which is the head- 
quarters of pleasure and politics; and consequently the 
great provincial newspapers are better written and 
form sounder judgments than the metropolitan Press. 
But these great towns can no more escape what Matt. 
Arnold. called ‘‘ the note of provinciality’’’ than the 
Americans and the Colonials. Bloomsbury and Chelsea 
are the two intellectual camps of London, and each has 
its tone and its manners, about which Mr. Cumberland 
“puts us wise’’ in an amusing way. He also has 
some sensible things to say about the Fleet Street 
career, and the ease with which a journalist can 
make £700 a year, and never get beyond it. The 
curse of the journalist’s, as of the actor’s, life is the 
uncertainty. A newspaper changes proprietor, and out 
go the whole staff on the pavement. The truth is thac 
the higher work of journalism, that which requires a 
man of real education, should always be a parergon, 
and not the main business of life. 


A CORRECTIVE. 


George Meredith: His Life and his Friends in 
Relation to his Work. With forty-two illustra- 
tions. Grant Richards. 21s. net. 


ART of this book appeared in our own columns, 
but that fact should not prevent us from declar- 
ing that it is a record essential to those who would 
understand Meredith and his writings. We dealt 
recently with the latter in reviewing the book of Dr. 
Crees, and noted that he neglected the ‘‘ personality ”’ 
of his title. The two interesting volumes of Meredith’s 
Letters (1912) were also left obscure in various per- 
sonal details. Now Mr. Ellis dots the ‘‘i’s’’ and ex- 
plains with the cool detachment of a relative the not 
altogether happy career and character of a great man. 
George Meredith was unduly sensitive concerning 
his birth, though he did not hesitate to make the 
comedy of ‘Evan Harrington’ out of the handsome 
tailor who was his grandfather and the fine girls who 
were his aunts. He talked much of Celtic blood, of 
which evidence is wanting, and wrapped in mystery at 
the time of a census his birth at Portsmouth. This 
secretiveness led to a host of picturesque rumours 
which had no foundation. 

Altogether, as a young man with no special connec- 
tions to rely on, he was lucky in getting as easily as 
he did out of a lawyer’s office into the doubtful paths 
of literature. John Bull, backed by his mate Mrs. 
Grundy, could hardly be expected to appreciate so per- 
versely witty and daring a spirit; but it is true to say 
that from the first Meredith had the applause of good 
judges. George Eliot reviewed ‘ Shagpat,’ and 
friends, if critical, were ready to see the dawning 
genius. But Meredith felt the icy blast of criticism— 
what human author does not?—and kept up the idea 
that he was despised and rejected at a time when an 
honourable and acute minority had long recognised his 
powers and put him, in spite of his style, at the head 
of English fiction. 

Mr. Ellis has a grievance in the fictional use made 
of his side of the family, and naturally thinks more of 
the matter than the rest of the world does. Are you 
bound, if you use recognisable types, not to worsen 
their characters or careers in your fiction? Without 
answering that question, we may sav at once that it 
Is better not to use recognisable people at all. We 
think Meredith was too free in this respect with his 
friends and relations. Pleasing as the discovery of 
these prototypes is to the small fry who cling round 
notable authors and feed the ‘‘ many-headed beast 
with scraps, they tend to bad art and worse manners. 

How far abuse and glorification of Meredith have 
gone may be seen in Mr. Ellis’s book. We should have 
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preferred. to have his own opinions, which are gener- 
ally acute and reasonable, and less matter from otlier 
sources, also fewer explanations of things generally 
known, such as the career of Leslie Stephen. 

The published letters have been skilfully used, and 
some new ones are notable, being addressed to corres- 
pondents with whom Meredith was easy and happy. 
He was clearly not always easy to live with, and 
acquaintances even of a genial sort found him some- 
what arrogant. Well: every man has the right to be 
conceited: until he is successful, and Meredith. was 
never ready to admit his success. He had: no long 
period of poverty. He practised journalism on the 
Morning Post and the Ipswich Journal, and it is a little 
disconcerting to find a man of his Radical views taking 
a strong Tory line. This journalism was to him pure 
slavery which he detested; but some men could not 
have written for any money what they did not believe. 

Even writers who give us great books in which they 
do believe suffer and make others suffer by their irrit- 
ability, or a serene sense of their own importance which 
puts them occasionally above the common rights of 
humanity. That is a depressing side of genius which 
is generally concealed. The master wears a halo, but 
it is a threshing floor for others. Mr. Ellis has 
revealed some facts which will be painful to admirers 
of Meredith, which means generally admirers of his 
works. An author who reaches fame acquires year 
by year, as it were, a new personality made out of his 
books. His friends may know him to be different, but 
this personality prevails with the public, and is em- 
broidered with the legends which the public loves. 


VARIOUS VERSES. 


Joyful Sorrow. Compiled by L. H. B. Constable. 


4s. net. 

Heard Melodies. By Willoughby Weaving. Oxford. 
Blackwell. 4s. net. 

Poems of London. By John Presland. 
4s. 6d. net. 

First Songs. By Anthony Allen. Maunsell. 4s. net. 


The Romance of Souls. By P. S. G. Dubash. Luzac. 
5s. net. 


Macmillan. 


* HE little book we have put at the head oi 
our notice is a selection of extracts, chiefly 
verse, from writers of all times who have written to 
console the bereaved. The selection is made with 
great skill, the compiler choosing such words. as may 
heal the wound without laying it bare. Fellow-feeling 
with others who have suffered, belief in the present 
safety and happiness of the departed, and confident 
hope for a future reunion—all these have their ex- 
ponents. The verses chosen are all short and simple, 
the great and well-known elegies having been set 
aside. Some writers have perhaps been allotted more 
than their share of space, but it. would be hard to say 
which verses should be omitted when all are so well 
chosen. 

The Beowulf measure has found a skilful manipu- 
lator in Mr. Weaving, and the poems which stand out 
in the collection are written in this metre. ‘ Marsyas 
and Apollo’ is perhaps the best. ‘ Leon and Rhodope’ 
is another tour de force, and, ‘ Laus Veneris’ is in the 
Hebraic rhythm of the Psalms, without, however, the 
Psalmist’s beautiful iteration of the first half of the 
verse in the second. Mr. Weaving, who deals so ably 
with versification, should give us this also. 

Mr. Presland in his ‘ Poems of London’ performs 
much, and promises still more. A master of descrip- 
tion, he has the yet greater art of suggestion, of mak- 
ing the reader his accomplice, as it were, in conjuring 
up the picture. This, it is almost needless to remark, 
constitutes the difference between the photograph and 
the painting, and is the soul of art, without which it is 


a dead thing. We do not, however, mean to imply. 


that Mr. Presland’s talent is wholly descriptive; we 
note also intuition, music, and the power of narration 
in these verses. ‘A Sundial in a Garden’ is a perfect 
bit of philosophy enclosed in a triangle, with the 
charming sctting of a warm autumn day in an English 
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garden. Of its twenty beautiful lines we quote the 
last :-— 


‘“‘ It takes the whole great swinging earth to throw 
The little shadow on the little stone.’’ 


The first half of the volume is devoted to London. 
There is a gay little poem describing to the life an 
early day of Spring in Oxford Street, but, as a rule, a 
sharp contrast is drawn between London life and the 
glimpses of Nature allowed to the city dweller. Dawn 
in its purity, laying its hands on the slum, but unde- 
filed by it; the heaven with the old moon in the new 
moon’s lap, such things uphold the artist amid the 
ugliness, the sordid ugliness, round him. He sees 
and depicts it in the night-walker huddled under a 
porch, in the sickly, underbred child in the Tube: yet 
he does not fail to see also the smothered possibilities 
of better things. 

The second—to our mind the better—half of the 
volume contains verses on various subjects, the most 
striking being ‘ The Fall of Knossos,’ a ballad of great 
spirit, with a power of adapting the metre to the sub- 
ject which reminds one of Edgar Allan Poe. Here the 
writer displays his power over the half-hint; there is a 
ghostly prologue, though we never see the ghost; 4 
spirited narrative, in which the prince may be left sur- 
viving, or may not; and again a ghostly epilogue, in 
which the lines whisper like the wind over the ruins 
of Knossos. It was a good idea to take this classic, 
yet novel theme. 

Mr. Presland is a singer of the beauties of the 
English summer, which indeed—when we get it—is 
the loveliest in the world. He sketches it in ‘ The 
Saint’s Birthday ’ and ‘Of England’ :— 


‘*Road and house and wayside, in the first days of 
the rose, 
Are fathoms deep in waves of green, submerged 
in Paradise.”’ 


His vision comes to a climax in ‘ The Eternal Flux,’ 
which describes the coming, the glory, and the passing 
of April, May and June. April is specially the poet’s 
month, but in England we have to read poetry to 
realise what it might be. 

Mr. Allen has provided in his ‘ First Songs’ a book 
of samples, of what the writer may do later. The 
poems are all short, the subjects too various to enu- 
merate. 

The seven cantos of ‘ The Romance of Souls’ relate 
the adventure of five souls incarnated and rein- 
carnated in seven different ages. The idea is a great 
one, and has cost trouble enough and to spare; but, in 
spite of his courteous opening apology, we regret that 
the author did not write in a language more at his 
command. 


MARSHAL FOCH. 


The Principles of War. By Marshal Foch. Trans- 
lated by Hilaire Belloc, with a preface, dated 
September, 1918, by Marshal Foch. Chapman & 
Hall. 21s. net. 


HE original of this translation of ‘‘ Des Principles 

de la Guerre’’ was published in 1903 and was a 

summary, in book form, of lectures delivered seventeen 

years ago at the French Staff College by Marshal, then 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Foch. 

In his preface to the original work Marshal Foch 
explained that the book was written for young officers 
who seek in vain to discover those ‘‘ principles ’’ which 
are so elusive, which they hear mentioned so con- 
tinually, which are said to be a matter of common 
sense or judgment, but which cannot be written down 
or learned. 


In the first instance the author clears the ground by 
pointing out that, as a component of ‘‘force,’’ the 
moral is to the material as three to one; that superior 
numbers and armament are not everything, but that 
superior leadership is the more important. For it is 
the art of the leader which deals with the moral, which 
infuses the troops with the fighting spirit, and which, 
striking unexpectedly with overwhelming power at the 
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right time and place, breaks the enemy’s moral. The 
Marshal, like all other great leaders, emphasises the 
vital importance of close, constant and detailed Study 
of the art of war—a practice which is apt to be 
neglected in peace time. It is not sufficient to evolve 
a high-flown scheme; it is essential to work out ways 
and means. It is with those ways and means that 
Marshal Foch is chiefly concerned; and the method he 
recommends is the analysis of the problems which 
great commanders have been called on to solve. 


He lays down certain principles which must be 
observed in the conduct of war. He mentions that the 
very existence of principles of the art of war has been 
called in question; but, being an art, it must, like 
all other arts, possess a theory and principles. He 
quotes from Napoleon and other great leaders to show 
that they, at least, acted on certain well defined 
principles. 

Now, Colonel Henderson, the well-known author of 
‘ Stonewall Jackson,’ went so far as to say that there 
is but one good working principle, ‘‘ the concentration 
of superior force at the decisive point at the decisive 
moment.’’ The difficulty has always been to apply this 
principle. Here it is that the principles laid down by 
Marshal Foch are of such value. They are, so to speak, 
secondary principles by which the master principle laid 
down by Colonel Henderson may be put into effect. 


The four principles laid down here are those of 
‘‘economy of forces’’; of ‘‘ freedom of action’’; of 
‘‘free disposal of forces’’; and of ‘‘ security.” 
Marshal Foch takes each of these in turn and illus- 
trates it from various campaigns. 

In economy of forces he deals with the distribution 
and employment of the various portions of an army, 
the methods whereby each one, while carrying out the 
special task allotted to it, will be enabled to concen- 
trate with the others for the decisive blow at the 
enemy. But in order to accomplish this decisive blow, 
it is perhaps necessary to induce the enemy to dis- 
perse his forces; it is, in any case, essential to ascer- 
tain where his main body is; thereafter to reconnoitre 
it; to pin him down; to manceuvre against it; finally, 
to strike and destroy it. While the preliminaries are 
in process of execution, it is necessary to retain free- 
dom of action oneself, as well as the free disposal of 
one’s own forces. This freedom can only be obtained 
by adopting essential measures of security. 


Marshal Foch treats of ‘‘ material security’’ and 
‘tactical security.” The former guards a force 
against surprise attack; the latter enables it to 
carry out its programme in_ spite of _ hostile 
interference. The latter also includes that sense 
of security without which a subordinate commander 
may fear, or fail, to execute the orders he has received 
from his chief. It is this last thesis which runs as an 
undercurrent through the book; and in consequence of 
the vital importance of it, Marshal Foch is a strong 
advocate for the introduction, throughout an army, of 
a doctrine, a method of action and manceuvre by which 
subordinate commanders will be able to grasp 
instinctively what is required of them, and act boldly 
and intelligently in execution of their chief’s plan. 
And that plan must aim at but one thing, the destruc- 
tion of the hostile force. 


This method, put shortly, is to divide the army into 
a mass of manceuvre, or reserve, and such detach- 
ments as may be necessary to ensure security. But 
the réle of these detachments, which are termed ad- 
vanced guards, is not only to ensure the security of 
the main body, but to locate the enemy and to pi 
him to his ground, so that the main body may strike 
him under the most favourable conditions. It will 
readily be seen how difficult is the task of such an 
advanced guard commander. He must show front to, 
or even impose upon, largely superior forces, where 4 
false step may well mean disaster. Marshal Foch con- 
siders that mental inactivity or ignorance on the part 
of such a commander is as dangerous to freedom of 
action as the enemy himself. How necessary is it, 
then, for subordinate commanders to be thoroughly 
trained in the art of leadership. For, after all, the 
enemy is also seeking to destroy your army; and whet 
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better opportunity could he desire than to find a badly- 
led, isolated detachment at his mercy? The piecemeal 
destruction of the hostile force has always been a chief 
aim of all great captains. This, if one can venture to 
say so, seems to be the weak point of this doctrine, for 
it will inevitably become known to the enemy before 
the war begins; he will recognise the advanced guard ; 
and will grasp his opportunity. The destruction of a 
detachment at the outset of a campaign has far-reach- 
ing results. 

The whole book is, of course, an index to the 
methods Marshal Foch has actually employed. Here, 
for instance, is a significant passage :—‘‘ In order to 
conduct an action, it is necessary to create reserves, to 
prepare a manoeuvre, to conceal it, to carry it out.” 
Could anything describe more accurately his great 
counter-stroke of the 18th July? 

The book is one not only for young officers, but for 
all who hope to lead their countrymen in war, with, 
however, the proviso that the modifications resulting 
from new and improved weapons must be taken into 
careful consideration. Marshal Foch, himself, in his 
preface to the translation, points out that, in view of 
the progress in armaments—the introduction of 
machine guns, barbed wire, ‘‘ tanks,’’ aircraft, poi- 
sonous gas—the conduct of war has been funda- 
mentally modified; and that the industrial capacity of 
a nation exercises an enormous influence on military 
operations, since inferiority of armament, as much 
as inferiority of numbers, reduces an army to a defen- 
sive attitude. Armament has, in fact, become, a more 
important component of force. How then, he asks, 
can one expect to find in a work of 1903 precise rules 
which are adequate to the conduct of modern war? 
However that may be, this book, the author being the 
man he is, is destined to become an unofficial text-book 
for the British Army. It is therefore to be hoped 
that our General Staff will—if the necessary permission 
can be obtained—get to work on it and bring it up to 
date by examples from the War. 

Putting aside the questions of principles and doc- 
trines, we find interspersed throughout the book a vast 
amount of knowledge which must have taken years of 
constant study and thought to amass, and which can- 
not but be of value to all soldiers. Marshal Foch is, or 
was, a stout supporter of Jomini in his assertion that 
war is not an exact science, but an art. Surely, it is 
both. Preparation for war, in which forethought and 
calculation reign supreme, in which the attempt is 
made to work out the exact force which will be re- 
quired, neither more nor less, to prepare that force 
down to the smallest detail, and to arrange for its 
mobilisation and transport to a given place at a given 
time—surely all this is chiefly science. The actual con- 
duct of war is, however, undoubtedly an art, and must 
always so remain, no matter what scientific weapons 
of wholesale destruction may be introduced. The 
fashioning of any instrument is a science; the wielding 
of it an art. But it is possible that the League of 
Nations may prohibit all preparation for war, in which 
case war will, if it should happen to break out, revert 
to an art pure and simple. In that case a criminal or 
fanatical genius may inflict horrors on humanity beside 
which those of the late war will pale into insignificance. 


A HAPPY COMBINATION. 


The Happy Hypocrite. By Max Beerbohm. _ Iilus- 
trated by George Sheringham. Lane. 21s. net. 


O whom shall we give precedence, the author or 
the artist? In an introductory note the former 
says, ‘‘ This big new presentment of a little old story 
is, of course, for the sake of Mr. Sheringham’s illus- 
trations.”’ But that is just Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
way of putting things, and perhaps the happy collabor- 
ation is attributable to Mr. Tohn Lane, to whom all 
thanks. As a matter of fact, this delightful volume has 
three individual claims on our attention: (1) It is 
written by a master of words, whose best work 
appeared in our pages, by the way; (2) it is generously 
illustrated in colour by a young artist of genius; and 
(3) the illustrations are reproduced by the new and 
interesting offset lithographic proess. Let us go one 
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better than the author and work backwards. The repro- 
duction of colour by what is technically called the ‘‘ three- 
colour process ’’—three printings of the filtered primary 
colours, yellow, red and blue—has certain disadvan- 
tages, chief of which is the necessity for employing 
highly glazed coated paper, a material which no artist 
would employ, and which is somewhat trying to the 
eye. For many years attempts have been made to 
find a process which will give the true effect on un- 
coated, dull-surfaced paper, and, although not per- 
fected, the ‘‘ offset ’’ process is far and away the best, 
for it gives the soft, intimate grain of lithography with 
a colour, truth and brilliancy which no other process 
provides. Generally, Mr. Sheringham’s designs have 
been reproduced with a faithfulness which makes ‘ The 
Happy Hypocrite,’ a remarkable production from the 
colour-printer’s point of view—a great book, if for no 
other reason than that it shows a notable advance in 
the art of representation. 

To turn to its other claims, Mr. George Sheringham 
is a young artist of whom some maintained that he 
followed in the tracks of Conder, and the fact that he 
made his early reputation by the painting of fans ‘‘ lent 
colour ’’’ to the suggestion; but it was not long before 
he demonstrated that he had learnt from Conder, and 
thereafter developed his own technique and manner. 
His sense of colour and colour design provides great 
pleasure, while his daring in design swamps occasional 
defects in draughtsmanship. The illustrations (twenty- 
four in number, apart from tail-pieces, end papers, etc.) 
are suggested by the text, yet they are self-sufficient, 
and may be cherished for their own sake as well as 
that for which they were ostensibly executed. 

Lastly, we have a revival of the story of the Happy 
Hypocrite, a fairy tale for elderlies, a sermon for bad 
men. It isa hard thing to write a phantasy for grown- 
up people, and, although few can handle words as Mr. 
Beerbohm can, the craftsman leaves occasional traces 
of the means employed. Simplicity is frankly aimed at, 
yet it is missed on too many occasions. It is the story 
of a bad man who became a good man through his 
love for a trusting girl whose heart was won by the 
employment of a wonderful mask. For many days the 
mask served well, but there came a time when it fell 
in the full light of day, leaving, however, a clear, 
clean face—presentment of itself rather than of the face 
it was employed to coneal. Thus it was that Lord 
George Hell, the happy hypocrite, became George 
Heaven, the happy man, for ‘‘ ’twas a saint’s face.”’ 
The idea is pretty, the moral excellent, and the author 
writes with undoubted sincerity. Yet the workmanship 
is over ornate for its purpose, for, if the manner of 
telling is ostensibly child-like, the material is in strange 
contrast. Lord George is objectionable rather than 
bad, and George Heaven is a bit of a prig. There is 
a goodness brought about by age rather than by noble 
resolve, and we suspect our hero. And the sudden 
jump from a roué’s life during the Regency to enjoying 
buns and the simple life with Jenny Mere in the woods 
of Kensington, have we not been taught that it is a long 
and thorn-strewn road? 
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The story, however, is not a mere affair with a moral. 
It was part of Mr. Beerbohm’s purpose, we fancy, to 
chaff the purveyors of artificial romance who flourished 
in the ’nineties. 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


The Craft of Thy Caduceus or Chasing the Aspirate. 
First Hermeneutic Expression of one thousand 
copies, Price 5s. Post free. Published by 
Thought Values,’’ 6, Walton Place, S.W. 


T* HIS farrago by Exact Thinker (save the mark), ts 
at first sight the most perplexing work ever 
submitted to a puzzled reviewer. Is it an anti- 
ultramontane joke, as the loosefly-leaf, with its car- 
dinal’s hat derived from ‘ Glottal Whisperings’ and an 
Egyptian headdress called without warrant a fool’s 
cap, seems to suggest? Is it a satire on spiritualism, 
as the title-page with its ‘“hieroglyphics’’ of ‘‘ got 
him” and ‘‘ don’t be asking ’’ might imply? And is 
it deliberate humour which calls the illustrations 
Cosmic Intention Gauds, each containing a sinister 
or left-handed allusion to the Aspirate, or to say that 
each Gaud has a hidden allusion to the Glottal rift or 
chink, because the Aspirate was more Hermetic or 
Mercurial than all. the other letters of the alphabet ani 
the Aspirated breath enables man to use those mental 
clans which give him, as anthropomorphic, the pre- 
dominance over the other beasts of the field? What 
in the world does it all mean? 

The caveat entered by the author on p. 6, ‘‘ Don’t 
take the obvious, supine face value representation. 
The apparently uppermost meaning is merely a blind, 
or Gaud,”’ suggests that humour has really nothing to 
do with it, and the classical scholar, who has already 
put up with Trismagistus or Tris-majistus—the Thrice 
Twister or glotted One (sic), when he finds the conven- 
tional Ionic chlamys of Hermes interpreted as the 
devil’s tail of allegory, will prepare to give it up as 
hopeless. When, a few pages on, he finds the conven- 
tionalised figure of a Hermes leading a couple of 
hounds whose tails are said to form a glottal chink, 
with the inscription: No Cosmic Intention, What? 
he will begin to rage at the desperate waste of time 
and paper that must have gone on during the war for 
a thousand copies of such a book to be printed, and in 
place of the plea (p. 19) for Publicity! Please, or Are 
we still in the Middle Ages? he will groan aloud. As 
for literature, as if Baconianism were not enough, we 
have Troilus and Cressida tortured into Shake- 
spearian Allusions to the Aspirate, Homer’s Thersites 
twisted into a ‘‘ double two-edged and Hermetic mean- 
ing,’’ and the name of Troy “signifying in allegory 
to make to tremble ;’’ which, in its turn is interpreted 
as the Trembler (i.e., the Glottis) in the throat. When 
after this A C H-illes appears as the Aspirate, it is 
almost an anti-climax. 

The author of Shakespeare’s works is, of course, 2 
Freemason and a Rosicrucian Cabalist (p. 22), and 
equally, of course, Bacon; and when the Pipes of Pan 
(or the Glottis again) are positively illustrated by the 
line ‘‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams,’’ the last 
lingering hope of sanity disappears, and Hermes or the 
Human Voice (variously identified on p. 27 with Judas 
Iscariot, Adam and ‘‘ Hermaphriditus’’) as the child 
of such worldly callings as Patrats (? patriots), poets, 
advocates, orators, philosophers and others, and the 
God of the Smart Set (p. 75) is left in possession, it is 
simply not worth while trying to follow such a writer. 
But there is more to come. Rosalind in As You Like 
It is the Mouth; Joseph speaking roughly to his 
brethren is the Spiritus asper, and so is Medusa’s 
head; Tennyson’s Two Voices is a Hermetic utter- 
ance; Garter King at Arms is a Hermes, and the 
Garter itself an allusion to the glottal chink; Milton’s 
invocation to Sweet Echo is addressed to the Little 
Glottal Bird; Burns, poet and Freemason, was always 
writing in Cryptic Hermetic strain. When, however, 


our Army is described as consisting of ‘‘ many thous- 
and highly trained Lambs, in the shape of first-born 
sons, allowed to go to their death ‘ over the top’ in the 
name of Christ,’’ we perceive religious mania as well 
The one interesting point 


as intellectual perversion. 
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in the whole book (unless the reader is a professiong 
student of mental pathology) is the use of the phrag 
Canterbury Tale for a White Lie, or Allegory. Thy 
Oxford Dictionary gives no later use of it in the seng 
of a fable or cock and bull story than 1763; can yw 
surmise that it has survived in Cabalistic circles in th. 
original form? If so, the fact is one of real philolog. 
cal interest, more so than the author’s use of “‘ aspip. 
ate’’ and ‘‘asperate ’’ indifferently, though the latte, 
form is described by the same dictionary as “‘an jp. 
genious but unfounded conceit.’’ No other of th 
author’s derivations is emtitled to similar praise, and 
since the kindlier theory of an elaborate joke is impos. 
sible, Exact Thinker will do well to leave words 
phrases and that little knowledge which is the mog 
dangerous thing of all to anyone of his temperament, 
Better still were he never to look at a hieroglyphic 
again, and take to cultivating his garden as the bes 
of all possible remedies against the deadly disease of 
‘*The Mason Word and Second Sight ’’ on which 
Scottish Rosicrucian of the name of Adamson plume 
himself in a poem of 1638. The elements of proof. 
reading again might supply a useful mental discipline 
and if a course of philological lectures for beginners 
were available in his neighbourhood, the author’s ple 
for publicity might be less insistent. In answer to his 
appeal for our help in tracing ‘‘ the suppression of the 
glottal asperity ’’ we recommend the study of elemen. 
tary Greek epigraphy, by which he will discover that 
several Greek dialects went out of their way to discard 
a separate symbol for the letter H in favour of the 
mere spiritus asper, or amalgamated TH and CH in 
one letter. The change was as sternly practical as th 
Academy’s substitution of ais for ois in French, or the 
dropping of the digamma, in which even Exact 
Thought has not discovered evidence of sinister de 
sign; he may find the Greek dialects, and other litera. 
tures, equally innocent in the matter of the H. On the 
cover it is stated that the book is written for ‘‘ thought 
values.’’ Surely it can have nothing to do with Pel 
manism, but at first we had a faint suspicion that 
it had. 
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INVADED COUNTRY. 
By Isabelle Rimbaud. 


AN 


In the Whirlpool of War. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


E have here the adventures between August 1s 

and September 22nd, 1914, of a lady inhabiting 

the French Ardennes, she herself being the narrator. 
The value which naturally attaches to a history of first 
hand experience is not in this instance enhanced by any 
particular grace of style. Madame Rimbaud, besides, 
has not been especially fortunate in her translator, whos 
repeated use of the word stepfather ’’ where ‘‘ father 
in-law’’ obviously stood in the original, does mt 
encourage us to rely on the general accuracy of his 
version. Yet there is enough and to spare of human 
interest in this too baldly tragic narrative. As usual in 
such circumstances, the news of an impending invasion 
was at first received with incredulity. Then followed 
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mad rush for the nearest place of what might approxi- 
mately ‘be called security, which in Madame Rimbaud’s 
case was Rheims. An infant grand-niece and a hus- 
band in delicate health were the companions of her 
fight; but, as a set-off against the difficulties thus 
incurred, she was fortunate in possessing an exem- 
mare, who not only conveyed the fugitives to 
Rheims (and later to Paris) with speed and safety, but 
provided milk by the way. The German invaders, of 
whom Madame Rimbaud saw a good deal, compelled 
her admiration by their splendid physique and the per- 
fection of their training. In other respects the im- 
ression they made was not so unfavourable as we 
should expect. She pronounces them as a whole ‘‘ not 
at all wicked-looking, but rather timid’’ (again an 
evident mistranslation of the French word meaning 
‘“difident’’). She also notices their devout and 
reverent behaviour in Rheims Cathedral—on which 
subsequent events form a strange commentary. 


AUSTRALIA IN EGYPT. 


Broken Idols. By Mabel B. Brookes. 
5s. net. 


HIS novel is of Australian authorship, and has 
something of the crudeness which in a young 
country usually accompanies literary effort. The 
actors, indeed, are not precisely labelled according to 
their several characteristics ; but the dialogue in which 
they reveal themselves makes no pretence at subtlety, 
and there is nothing original about their relations with 
each other. The heroine one day discovers that her 
husband, an overseas volunteer in the Great War, has 
involved himself with a lady of more than doubtful 
morality ; a secret service agent, moreover, in German 
pay. A coolness naturally ensues, and at this junc- 
ture, the man whom she ought to have married, ap- 
pears as a matter of course. She is proof against his 
assiduities, however, and carries her magnanimity to 
the extent of burning certain incriminating letters 
which might have furnished grounds for a divorce. 
This forbearance has its due reward, for her erring 
partner is killed in action on July 2oth, 1916, a date 
which allows convenient time for a second widowhood, 
and perhaps for a third marriage before November 
the roth, 1918. The scene is laid in Egypt, and the 
descriptions of that country and its heterogeneous in- 
habitants are good-natured, and in an artless fashion 
sufficiently entertaining. The author has an excellent 
spirit of patriotism, and rates the Australian soldier 
as highly as he deserves. 


NON-PARTY IRELAND. 
Oriel. By Bernard Duffy. Fisher Unwin. 7s. net. 


O describe as ‘‘ an up-to-date picture of life in Ire- 
land of to-day’’ (we quote the publishers 
announcement) a novel which makes no allusion either 
to Sinn Fein or the war is surely in the nature of an 
anti-climax. From certain internal marks of time we 
should be inclined to assign this story to a period 
some way back in the last century, yet, if not up-to- 
date, it undoubtedly presents a picture, Grawn from 
first-hand knowledge, of Irish life in phases which are 
not, like some others, oppressively familiar to readers 
of fiction. The author understands that overlapping 
of the professional and shopkeeping classes which is 
as much, though not as avowedly, a feature of the 
Irish as of the Belgian social system. He knows his 
Dublin (not quite the Dublin of to-day) in every nook 
and corner. He has observed the methods of quack 
vendors and itinerant showmen. If he has not very 
much of the national humour, he has none of the 
national bitterness. His characters are, as a matter 
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of course, Roman Catholics ; the clerical element being 
represented by a saintly old priest of a type more often, 
we think, encountered on the Continent than in 
Ireland. We have one glimpse of Irish Protestantism, 
with its fierce contempt for the observances of the 
hostile religion, displayed by an incident which could 
scarcely have occurred in any other country. The 
hero, freshly arrived in the metropolis, strays one 
morning into St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and believing it 
for the moment to be a church of his own faith, 
acknowledges the sacredness of the place, as usual, by 
a genuflection, but is confused to find himself ‘‘ under 
the sardonic gaze of the verger,’’ whose face bears ‘‘u 
cynical smile.’’ This is almost the only reference to 
any controversial subject, political or religious. From 
first to last we are concerned with the fortunes of 
Oriel, a waif who is brought up by kindly farmer folk 
somewhere within sight of ‘‘the purple Cavan high- 
lands’’ and, blossoming later into an ecclesiastical 
architect, marries for love the daughter of a physician 
in good practice. 


A PACK OF DOLOURS. 


The Pedlar’s Pack. By Mary E. Mann. Mills & 
Boon. 6s. net. 


M RS. MANN was in an unusually pessimistic 
mood when she wrote most of the short stories 
in this ‘‘ pack.’’” When they do not hinge on secret 
murder, they mostly deal with frustration of some 
kind, emotional or other. It is saddening to read of 
the drowning of helpless children, the hanging of faith- 
ful dogs, the wounding of adoring hearts, the widow- 
ing of ardent brides—and these are most of this dolor- 
ous pedlar’s wares. 

They are all capably written, though some are 
slighter than others. Mrs. Mann has always been a 
writer with charm. We do not for a moment clamour 
for the formality of happy endings. It is merely that, 
if you give a whole collection of little studies of human 
life and character, there is a far more depressing effect 
created when these are accumulatively tragic than if the 
book were one study of—say—one family. There are 
exceptions which are light and even farcical—‘Cap- 
tain Drake,’ for example—but the general effect is one 
of growing gloom. Life is a pedlar who carries many 
coloured wares: not all are grey, even in the dark of 
war, during which, of course, the tales were written. 


A NEUROPATH’S STORY. 


Martin, Son of John. By C. A. Nicholson. 
& Jackson. 6s. net. 


HIS appears to be a first novel, and indeed, from 

. internal evidence one would suspect it of being 
one, which is not to say ‘that it is not clever, even very 
clever, in what it sometimes says and leaves unsaid. 
The faults are the faults peculiar to beginners, diffi- 
cult to define. The merits are due to an unusual type 
of mind. 

John, father of Martin, is an almost perfect charac- 
ter, morally. He suffers, and makes others suffer, 
from a want of tact which meets with sufficiently heavy 
punishment in the desertion of his (unmarried). wife 
and his eventual murder at the hands of their son. 

Martin, son of John, is hag-ridden. He is full of 
hallucination and horror, and should enrage any reader 
who prefers beef to roasted white peacock, but for 
the skill of the author in making him pitiable, yet not 
contemptible. Frankly, we do not envy Edith her 
husband. She is endowed with tact that a Zeppelin 
bomb could hardly ruffle—and she thas ‘need of it all. 
The author has a kind of vacillating method. He 
wants to show ordinary human cause for the senti- 
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ments and actions of Martin, and his most trying 
mother, and at the same time he makes them victims 
of a mystical pursuing fate. Only on the latter under- 
standing can one excuse the two. As things are, the 
common-place, adorable, blundering John is the only 
one of the three whom most people would care to be 
seen with, dead or alive. Whether these are the 
author’s sentiments or not is hardly clear. One sus- 
pects him of keen sympathy with Martin: and if, as 
we have said, Martin really couldn’t help himself, we 
are ready to sympathize with him too. In either case, 
the book is striking. 


TOO TRUE TO LIFE. 


The Human Starling: A Study of a Woman's Nature. 
By G. G. Chatterton. Long. 7s. net. 


HE dull people in this story are very natural, and 
we come to know them intimately, for our sins. 
The author has no gift of selection or compression and 
gives all their endless conversations at full length. 
Sterne’s bird announced that it could not get out, and 
Barbara Entwistle is the human starling, because she 
was ‘‘ behind the prison bars of her circumstance.”’ 
Left an orphan, she lived with her uncle’s family, but 
proved too attractive for the society of an unmarried 
cousin. So she became companion to a fussy old lady 
with a parrot, whose vocabulary consisted of two 
swear-words. They went to Mentone, where she met 
two young men, one of whom she _ subsequently 
married. The author’s reflections are attempts at fine 
writing and even more futile than the conversations of 
the characters. Bad French is introduced unneces- 
sarily: there are rhapsodies over the Cété d’Azur, 
where a native indulges in the unusual exclamation, 
‘* Dieu de Tonnerre!’’ What chiefly surprises us is 
that the author has already published nine novels. — 


A CLASSICAL TRANSLATION. 


The Lament for Adonis. By Bion the Smyrnaean. 
Translated from the original Greek by Winifred 
Bryher. A. L. Humphreys. ts. 


F Miss Bryher has not altogether succeeded in re- 
producing Bion’s lament in English prose and 
with it the frail, dying glory of Hellenic poetry, she 
has failed in good company, and for a good reason. 
All our later poets from Swinburne to R.L.S. have laid 
hands on the Greek lyrics, and in every case the 
fugitive beauty has just eluded their fingers. The task 
is as difficult as carrying the taste of a rare fruit 


ac. oss the world, or of setting down with clefs and th 
panoply of the musician the note of the nightingale 
Translation is always difficult with the Greeks.  [t jg 
perhaps, most difficult of all with Bion, who comes g 
the end of Greek song. As Miss Bryher observes jp 
her acute and warmly written introduction, there jg jy 
him the touch of the East. Hard, then, the task of the 
translator who must reproduce along with the cleg 
tones of Hellas the colours and spices of the East. 

Miss Bryher offers an apology for the translation, 
It is not needed. It is an interesting attempt tp 
accomplish what we regard as impossible, but to hay 
made the attempt was a gallant adventure. Mig, 
Bryher, we surmise, is no stranger to writing on her 
own account, witness her phrase :— 

‘* But it is Sicilian woods through which Kythere 
plunges, and the flowers of Syracuse that flush g9 
red for grief.”’ 

There is nothing quite so good in the translation, 
Possibly next time we meet her work, it may be 
original. We hope so. 


LONDON JOINT CITY 


AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Subscribed Capital... £34,428,948 
Uncalled Capital + 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund ... 14,345,395 | 


Deposits ... £334.898,435 | 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England 63,756,371 | 
Money at Call and at Short Notice ... 65,809,169 | 
Bills of Exchange 39,249,296 
Advances on Current and other | 
Accounts... ate 99,213,614 
Advances on War Loans 14,218,201 | 


Overseas Branch : 
65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 2. 


Macmillan’s & Co.'s List. 


ESSAYS IN ROMANTIC 
LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Edited with an I: troduction 
by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Pall Mall Gazette :—'‘ The late George Wyndham 
had among his many gifts a fine penetrating instinct 
for the great and vital things in literature. . . The 
bringing together of his various crilical essays, as Mr. 
Whibley has now done, was a well-judged proceeding, 
because of the very distinct thread of continuity upon 
which they are strung.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE CANDLE OF VISION 
By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Challenge :—‘‘ Everything which comes from the 
pen of A. E. is worth reading, and this book, like the 
rest, is beautifully written and full of interest.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL WAR: Its 
Causes and its Cure. 


By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., President of 
the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases and Finance. 
8vo. 12s. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ It is an able unconventionally written 
analysis of the causes, many now obsolete, which have 
led to war; urging the view that war is not inevitable, 
and that an armed central control would tend to estab- 
lish a new order along the lines of international organi- 
zation and co-operation towards which many develop- 
ments have been tending.”’ 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SECRET CITY. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
net. 


The World Mr. Walpole’s pictures of nature 


sparkle with the brilliance of the stars that wink over 
the icy silences of the Neva; and if ‘ The Secret City’ 
had been built of nothing but these jewels, ‘it would 
have been well worth reading for them alone.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 21 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. Printed on thin paper, 
with gilt edges. Limp Leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 
6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net. 
each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


it would appear that the publicity recently given to 
the methods adopted by the Government in regard to 
ex-service cars has had the desired effect; these cars 
are now coming under the hammer, and from all 
acounts some very good prices are being paid. Exactly 
what eflect the sale of these cars is having, or going 
to have, on the second-hand market we are not in a 
position to say, but we are inclined to the belief that 
“some draught ’’ will be felt by those sellers of cars 
who ask a price that is in many cases equal to the 
original cost for vehicles that have already seen one 
or more Owners. Supply and demand is the governing 
factor in this as in all other forms of business, and 
whilst the second-hard market is, and has been, having 
a good time, it cannot last very much longer. Every 
week now brings nearer the time when a number of 
motor manufacturers will be in a position to give a 
definite date of delivery, and would-be-purchasers of 
cars will be well advised to carry on and wait a bit 
longer. 

Prices of post-war cars are still very much a subject 
for conjecture; some few firms have announced the 
figure at which they propose to sell their new produc- 
tions, but the majority are reticent on the point. The 
difficulty of fixing a definite price is easily understood, 
if we remember the shortage of raw materials, and the 
ever-increasing and changing demands of labour. 
High wages and shorter hours are no doubt very 
desirable for Labour, but Labour must not lose sight 
of the fact that the increased cost of manufacture 
carries with it increased cost of living. A well-known 
authority on automobile matters, writing in a technical 
contemporary recently, referred to the increased price 
of the Ford car as an object lesson to Labour. He 
pointed out that, whilst the cost of the Ford 
in America to-day is £88 10s., representing an 
increase of about 30 per cent. over the American price 
in 1916, to-day’s price in England is £250, an increase 
of approximately double the pre-war figure. This 
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extraordinary difference is not solely due to labour con- 
ditions, but, after takine into consideration the cost of 
those parts of the car that are imported from the 
American factory, including the duty, which is charged 
on the invoice price plus insurance and freight, and 
then the cost of transport, there still remains a large 
margin for which the altered conditions and demands 
of Labour are responsible. 

The recent strike on the London ‘‘tubes’’ is 
another instance in which the motor car has justified 
its existence as a vehicle of utility. Many kindly 
motorists turned out with their cars to assist the 
Government lorries in filling the breach made by the 
stopping of the ‘‘tube’’ trains, and proved a great 
boon to many city workers whose homes were situated 
some miles out. Motor cars can never again be con- 
sidered solely in the light of a necessary part of 
luxury’s equipment; the war has changed all that ; and 
cars of the future will be considered from the point of 
view of utility as much as luxury. 


It is a long way to look ahead to the first peace-time 
Olympia Show, but, nevertheless, it is being talked 
about and guesses are being made as what there will 
be to see in the way of new designs and mechanical 
features. When we look back to the last show and 
remember the sentiments expressed as to possibility of 
improvements, it certainly did seem then that it was 
difficult to suggest them. Since that time, however, 
we have been through the furnace*of war, and the 
experience gained has taught us that there are still 
many ways in which improvements can be made. The 
influence of aero engine manufacturing experience is 
certain to be reflected in the engines of many of the 
cars that will be shown next November. It will be 
seen not only in the mechanical details and design of 
the engine, but in the great reduction of weight, which 
may mean all the difference between a heavy and pos- 
sibly sluggish engine, strong by reason of its weight, 
and one that is a great deal lighter, stronger and much 
more lively. 


The Lanchester 
“New Forty.” 


N engineering achievement, in reli- 
ability and comfort, efficiency and 
refinement, the Lanchester “‘ New 

Forty” will mark a distinct advance- 
ment on any high-grade car yet produced. 
It takes unto itself a new form of 
exterior appearance and embodies many 
new. and interesting mechanical features. 
It will be luxuriously appointed and at 
the same time free of any lavish osten- 
tation. Its in-built equipment will be of 
the most comprehensive nature and the car 
as a whole will reflect the accumulated 
experience of more than twenty years, 


[ANCHESTER 


95, New Bond Street, — London, W. 
Birmingham AND Manchester. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 
Bought, sold or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: RUCLASR,WESDO,LONDON . 
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A THANK OFFERING FOR PEACE |— — 
The WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO > 
e e 
Badminton Magazine THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
‘TRAINING SHIP ARETHUSA 
of Sport and Pastimes FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
; Price 1 WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING:— IBBS 
y ce 1/- (1) Old boys are serving in 120 British & Colonial Regiments. bade 
i (2) _— have entered the Royal Navy. 
; at (3) 6,5 have entered the Merchant Service, 
} Send for a copy—l/3 post (4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. ¥ 
free, or 12/- per annum 
: IRM IES THE K EN. 
post free; 13/- to Canada end MALDEN, MA Ch 
and 16/- to elsewhere Abroad. Chairman of “ Avethusa” Committee: HOWSON, °F. GEVITT. Esa. IBBS 
164, Shaftesbury A wc.2 fw, 
9 King ‘St., ‘Covent ‘Garden, W.C.2 H. BRISTOW WALLEN. Bathe 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


PRINTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, February 17th, and two 
following days, at one o’clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS 
MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of the late Mr. John 
Lawler, the property of Lieut. Cecil Fullerton, Royal Berks 
Regt., the property of the late E. W. Hennell, Esq., a Large 
Collection of Emblem Books, the property of the late W. Newton, 
Esq.; and about 2,500 Book-plates, collected by the late F. B. 
Salomons, Esq. (sold by order of his Widow), and including First 
Editions of Works by Masters of English literature; Works on 
Heraldry, Topography, and Archzology, including the Publica- 
tions of the Percy and Selden Societies, the Bannatyne Club, and 
the British Archzological Association; Books on the Fine Arts ; 
Original Drawings by R. Westall and E. Harding; Books of 
Engravings, including a fine Collection of Plates after Hogarth ; 
Books with Coloured Plates ; Sport, Travel, and Natural History ; 
Productions of Modern Private Presses ; Fine Examples of Book- 
binding, etc. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley, Earlier 
and Later Work, 2 vols., 31/6; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 11/-; Burton Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unex- 
purgated, 430; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 
42/-; Andrews’ Adolescent Education, 2/-; published 5/-; 
Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 
1905, 42.2; Stephen Phillips, The New Inferno, with designs by 
Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 21/-; William Morris’s Collected 
Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar 
Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Society, 1898, 4.4.4; Memoirs 
‘of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2s vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 45.5. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s 
‘Great Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUTHORS.—Wanted MSS. of every description for publica- 
tion in Volume form. Fiction, poetry, short stories, plays, 
children’s books, etc. Promising new writers specially sought. 
Write ‘‘ Booxs,’’ Box 633, Sells, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REDDECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 

for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 

. upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 
1911. Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 

moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.—Apply to the 

Headmaster. 


| COLLEGE, 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


TWO VIOLIN RECITALS. 
TUESDAY NEXT at 3. 
THURSDAY, MAR. 6, at 8. 

Assisted by HAROLD SAMUEL (Pianoforte), 

and at the Second Recital by FELIX SALMOND. 

Tickets, 11s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 

IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


S YBIL EATON. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
FRIDAY EVG., FEB. 21, at 8. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156" Mayfair. 


I SABEL GRAY. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to release men urgently needed 
at home ; energetic Churchmen prepared to carry on CHURCH 
ARMY HUT WORK with the B.E.F. Address: Psrsonne 
Sucretary, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


and ILLUMINATED and other . 


An empty pipe—what is it? A pipe charged with 
this delectable smoking-mixture—what is it not? 


everyw 
packets 11jd. Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


[Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


4102114020 


Boxes of 50 2/2}—100 4/3 


Mitchell Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co ‘of Great Britain and 
Sand) Ltd. $0 St Andrew Square, Glasgow 


THE 


Saturday Review 
9 KING STREET, W.C.2. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


United Kingdom 
One Year : {1 8 2 
Half Year : 141 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED AT ONCE, for educational purposes in RECREA- 
TION CENTRES for the Troops in France and Germany, 
BOOKS, including travel, biography, Latin _ as Cesar, 
Virgil, &c.), mathematics and science (recent if possible); also 
standard fiction, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Stevenson, &c. 
Please send* to Captain Christopher Carlile, Royal Scots, 
c/o Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help to meet a NATIONAL NEED, and at the 
same time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER 
at home and abroad to the brave lads who have been fighting our 
battles by sea, land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and 
transmission. Collection of parcels within six miles of Charing 
Cross.—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste “4 Depart- 
ment, Cuurcu Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, 1. 


UNION | 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY 
THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH, 
OR TO ANY BRANCH OR AGENCY. ak 
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Lighting 


HE artificial illumina- 
tion of living rooms— 


and particularly of working 
rooms—is a matter of con- 


siderable hygienic import- 


ance. « | 

It has been fully discussed by 
two scientific authorities of the 
highest standing, the late Pro- 
fessor Vivian B. Lewes and Dr. 
S. Rideal, in the light of careful 
experiments made by them; and 
their conclusions on the pre- 
eminently healthful nature of 
incandescent gas as an illuminant 
should be widely known, more 
especially since these touch upon 
national economy—conservation 
of coal and recovery of valu- 
able residual products—as well 


as upon hygiene. 
Free copies of these Reports can be 


obtained on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xo 47 “Victoria Street, Westminsier, SV 
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THE. CITY 


_ Several of the leading British railways have now 
increased their dividends to the rates that were bej 
paid in 1913. The boards have been prompted to 
this improvement in stockholders’ remuneration part] 
by the arguments of a few strong-minded proprietors 
and partly, perhaps, by a feeling that it is no longer 
necessary to place such large sums for the upk 
of properties whose ultimate ownership and control jg 
a matter of doubt. Having regard to the extra. 
ordinary services performed by the railways during the 
war—in no other department has such consistent 
efficiency been displayed—the proprietors have been 
very meanly treated. While other industries have 
enjoyed unprecedented war prosperity, the railway 
stockholder has suffered loss of income and deprecia. 
tion of capital, and the uncertainty of the future js 
expressed in the fact that the leading railway stocks 
yield an average of 7 per cent. at present prices, 


Ask in the market why prices are not higher, and 
the reply is: ‘‘ We do not know what the Government 
will do with us.’’ It now appears that the Govern. 
ment feels pledged (by Mr. Runciman when he was 
President of the Board of Trade) to maintain contro 
of the railways for two years after Peace, and that, 
presumably, is considered sufficient time for shelving 
the question of nationalisation. A great deal is 
heard in these days of the requirements of ‘‘ key” 
industries. Surely the railways rank in the forefront 
of this class, and it is desirable that a definite decision 
as to their future should be reached without unneces- 
sary delay. 


On the subject of the rights of shareholders in 
American breweries to which reference was made in 
this column a fortnight ago, it is now reported from 
Washington that the British Government has made 
representations to the State authorities seeking com- 
pensation for loss incurred by British investors 
through prohibition in the United States. It is re 
ported that 430,000,000 of British money is sunk in 
American brewing and distilling companies, and it is 
to be hoped that these official representations will not 
be set aside by the argument that the British money 
is not directly invested in the industry. Admittedly 
in the great majority of instances an English com. 
pany has been formed which holds the stock of the 
American concern; but the purpose of a ‘‘ holding” 
company is perfectly understood in America, and there 
is no doubt as to the identity of the actual proprietors. 


Stockbrokers are being inundated with inquiries 
from ‘‘small investors’? for good low-priced oil 
shares. The broker no doubt does his best; he can 
recommend several shares that will go higher so long 
as the buying continues, but it is difficult, if not im 
possible, to pick out any low-priced oil share of 
undoubted merit. The ‘‘ small investor wants some- 
thing for half-a-crown that will become a Burmah Oil 
or a Shell Transport, and the thing does not exist. 
He would be much safer in buying Burmahs and Shells, 
even at the present high prices, than in buying rubbish 
for a few shillings which is not worth as manw rence. 


The drapery and furnishing trade is one which runs 
notably in cycles. During the war these companies 
have done well, much of their work being Government 
contracts, while the exceptional spending power of the 
masses has created unprecedented profits. Normally 
it might be expected that there would now be a def- 
nite reaction; but in the trade it is generally expected 
that such companies as Harrods, Whiteleys, Maples, 
Barkers and Warings will experience favourable cot 
ditions for some time to come. 


Sir Richard V. Vassar-Smith at Lloyds Bank meet 
ing pleaded for strict public and private economy, 
reduction of the excess profits tax, removal of trade 
restrictions and control, and greater harmony betwee? 
Capital and Labour. All these are necessary to enable 
the country to meet the burden of war debt, but the 
chief of them is economy in public expenditure. 
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Safeguard your Health with 


“ENGLAND FOR || g¢J.Collis Browne's 


THE ENGLISH” hlorodyne 


is the slogan now 
THE BEST REMEDY #00 RNEUMATISM 
arm im 
COUGHS, DIARRHEA, COL! 


But—The foreigner will be creeping 
in with New Paper if our English 
Mills are not kept supplied with Raw 


YOUR WASTEPAPER IS 
THEIR RAW MATERIAL! COLLIS Browne. | 


Let us send you sacks to collect it in, 
and when full we will pay carriage 


and the highest price allowed by the A PE ACE RISK 


Government. 


YATES & CO. 


. (Section W) Is it your Family, 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR 


DIAMOND STREET, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 15. a Life Assurance Office ? 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 


or 


245 Hop. 


Telephone: 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW. 
The Many Branches of War-Work maintained by the 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 


(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1916) 


including 800 
RECREATION HUTS. TENTS AND CENTRES 


at home and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa and India ; also 


HOSTELS FOR MEN ON LEAVE IN LONDON 


(Buckingham Palace Hotel and several others): 


- 


Hostels for Discharged Men, Clubs, Information Offices, Training 
Farms, Convalescent Homes, &c. &c., cannot be dispensed with 
for many months to come. 


Please support these Efforts for the sake of the men who 


HAVE WON VICTORY FOR US 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.17. 
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THE LETTERS OF SWINBURNE 


In two volumes. One Guinea. 


“The iotige in style and temper of a fice old English gentleman.” 
—The Times 


BULGARIA : Problems and Politics 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 10s. net. 


THREE YEARS ON 
NAVAL WARFARE 


By R. H, GIBSON, 12s. 6d. net. | 


“A better contemporary record nf the naval war has not yet appear- 
ed.""—Scotsman, 


MR, MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOKS. 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


“Will b> read and treasured by us all as a splendid and glorious 
account of our united effort."—Datly Chronicle. 5s, net. 


A POEM AND TWO PLAYS 


‘Rosas "(a long narrative poem) and two Prose plays: 
Locked Chest’ and “ The Sweeps of Ninety-eight,"’ 5s. net: 


MR, GALSWORTHY’S NEW BOOK. 


ANOTHER SHEAF 


* He brings to all he writes ‘a lofty sincerity. a deep pity, andan 
charity.'"—Daily Chronicle 6s. net. 


NEW NOVELS 
THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 


A Novel by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


The Times review of this great work can be had post free from 
the publisher. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN M. C. OEMLER | 
THE PELICANS E. M. DELAFIELD | 
THE SPINNERS EDEN PHII LPOTTS 
MOCKERY A. A. MACFARLAN 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.2 


NOW READY 
The Drift to Revolution 


The Spirit of the Industrial Era. The Romance of | 
Machine Production. Enter, the Liberals and Radicals. | 
The Money-spinners and their Deity. The Prophet of | 
Socialism. The Imperiaiists and their Kultur. The 
People: Their Housing and Education. That Great 
Leviathan. The duel of Anarchist and Financier. | 

War, Revolution—or Eutopia -——-—_—— | 


Price, 1/= Post Free, 1/1 
FORMING No. IX OF PAPERS FOR THE PRESENT 


| 
Published for the Cities Committee of the Sociological Society by | 
| 
| 


HEADLEY BROS., Publishers, Ltd., 
72 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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